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characterised by any one of the inconveniences alleged .ake a walk with your wife about the outskirts ot the 
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REMOVALS. 


“ Three removes are as bad as a fire.” 
. ‘A rolling stone gathers no fog.” 
‘oor Richard, 
Tuere is anallegory in the Spectator, called, if I recol- 
lect rightly, “The Mountain of Miseries.” It narrates 
how the ete race were once summoned by a good 
Genius to a particular spot, and each permitted to cast 
down the misery which most afflicted him, taking up 
some one which had belonged to a fellow-creature, and 
which he thought he shouid be more able to endure. 
Some cast down diseased limbs, some’bad wives, and so 
forth ; but the end of the story is, that after the exchange 
trad been made, all felt themselves a great deal more un- 


against the old. y and bye, however, its own pecu- 
liar evils are felt; and, long before Candlemas day, it 
has been found as disagreeable as the other. Then a 
new one is selected, which, in its turn, is declared as 
bad as any. So far as my observation has extended, the 
itch for removing more generally prevails among the 
female than the male department of the population. 
Husbands, in general, are too little in the house ever to 
fall out of conceit with it; but the wife, as the more 
domestic creature, has full a to observe and 
feel its defects; and she it is who most frequently urges 
_and achieves the removal. There are various things 


| genteel abode. 


in the interior as if 


town, in search of amore airy, more spacious, more 
You are dragged “ by the lug and the 
horn,” as shepherds say, through multitudes of those 
“delightful small self-contained houses,” which offer, 
“ within twenty minutes’ walk of the college,” all the 
elegancies of Heriot Row and Great King Street at a 
tithe of the rent. You find them all as like each other 
they had been made on tne prin- 
ciple of chip-boxes; but yet, to your wife, each seems 
to have its own peculiar merits. One excels in the 
matter of a lobby; another has an extra closet; a third 
afictds a superior view from the drawing-room win- 
dows; and a fourth—O merit above all merits !— 


‘about a house in which the husband can never see any 


sed : “ | importance, or feel any interest, but which appear to th transcends its fellows in the article of a back-green. 
acts Nad eves, Bit ‘wife as each the of all Every thing, however, is inspected—every thing is taken 
ander their natural ones, and, accordingly, had to petition eac ] inal points. | /very thing, ’ pec 
od, the Genius for permission totake backeach hisown proper One of these, for instance, is a back-green. “A back- | into the general account; and the result of the whole 
hat original misery. I have often thought that the practice | Steen!” let the words be pronounced with a solemnity | is, that though the rent is ten pounds bighes, ond Se 
can of _ergtarsones one house to another, in the hope of | befitting their awful import. Often, when a house has dining-room a thought less than in your present aboe 
; iia | seemed to the husband all that could be desired, he has | you mustremove. The carpets, with a very little eki 
ius, finding better ease and accommodation, was not much un- . wk . : of 
ae likethis grand general interchange of personal distresses ; | been thrust out of it, whether he would or not, allon and clipping, will all suit. Your sideboard, 
may and often on a Whitsunday in Scotland, when Ihaveseen 2ccount of a eee which was as inexplicable to him as your spouse has a measure ia he: reticule, will exaetly 
, OF, people flying in all directions with old tables and beds, ‘be mysteries of the Chinese faith—a back-green. answer the recess devoted to it. The jack in the kit~ 
is that would Toe looked a great deal better in their na- | Perhaps you hear some day that your back-green lies chen answers to a tee ; and even the scraper at the door 
8 as tive homes than on the street, T have mentally com ‘totally out of the sun, or that the right use to it is shared has something about it that is singularly appropriate, 
hing hicall by-some disagreeable neighbours, or is naught for some if the builder at the very first had designed to “ take 
the scene to that which is so graphically described by" er 
Addison. _| ether equally intelligible reason. But you learn no the measure of your foot.” All things appear, in the 
lead The English, it seems, are not much of a removing | More, and next Whitsunday you find yourself in the showing of your good dame, to be so remarkably answer- 
w of people. When a Southron once settles himself down | horrors and agonies of a removal to some distant part able and proper, that you half believe it to be a matter 


in-a house, he only quits it with the greatest reluctance. 
No matter foranincreasing family—no matter for bettered 
circumstances—no matter for the ambition of wife or 
daughters to get into a genteeler neighbourhood. An 
Englishinan has naturally a strong feeling about his 
house: it is his castle, and he never will abandon the 
fort so long as he can possibly retain it. Give him but 
a few years’ associations to hallow the dwelling—let 
him have been married in it, and there spent the years 
of the youth of his chilrden ; and soonerthan part from 
the dear little parlour where he has enjoyed so many 
delightful evening scenes, with his young spouse and 
his happy infants around him, he would almost part 
with life itself. An Englishman gets accommodated to 
all the inconveniences of his house, however great, as 
naturally as the fish with its shell, however tortuous, 
Some strange angularity in his vestibule, which nearly 
throws you down every time you visit him, may appear 
to you a most disagreeable crook in his lot, and one that 
ought to make the house intolerable to him; but, ten to 
one, he looks upon it as only an amiable eccentricity in 
the plan of the mansion, and, so far from taking ill with 
it, would feel like a fish out of water if it were other- 
wise. 

The Scotch, on the contrary, are an eminently migra- 
tory people. They never are three months in any honse 
till they wish that the annual term were once more at 
hand, when they might remove to another. ‘There is 


| of the town, all on account of a little space of ground, of 
which you never yet could guess the use or purpose. 


way excellent house, because it wants a back-green, and 
taken to one every way inferior, and, indeed, utterly 
wretched, but which, in the eyes of your sweet spouse, is 
rendered equal to a palace— because it has a back-green. 
[ would advise all husbands to keep a sharp look-out after 
the back-greens, as wel: as several other things, which I 
shall point out to them. : 

Let us suppose a case of proposed removal in the mid- 
dle walks of life. You are, say, the father of a rather 
numerous family, living very contentedly ina flat in not 
the least dense part of the town. For a long time there 
have been grumblings like distant thunder among the 
mountains; but you have never yet heard any very 
strong reason urged why you should remove. At length, 
about the New Year, these mutterings begin to get voice ; 
and your wife, some quiet evening, after all the young 
people are gone to bed, opens a sudden and most tremen- 
dous attack upon you, respecting the necessity of no 
longer keeping the children pent up in this small dwel- 
‘ing, so far from any play-ground or fresh air. And, 
really, she does not think it is good for her own health 
that you should live any longer here. She has plenty 
of exercise, she acknowledges, but no air. It is so far 
from public walks, that it makes a toil of a pleasure be- 
fore hey can be reached. And then, no place what- 


no day in the year so important in their eyes as Whit- 
sunday, when almost the whole population. of every | 
considerable town is found to be on the move, exchang- | 
ing houses with each other. This is a curious feature | 
in the people, and seems as if it only could be accounted | 
for by supposing that the nation is totally deficient in the | 
phrenological organ called inhabitiveness. It is all to 
no use that experience is constantly shewing how vain 
are their expectations of better lodging. Every disap- 
pointment seems to give them but a keener relish fora 
new attempt. 

The fact is tnis: a family always enters upon a new 
house in a state of high hope as to its accommodations 
So long as the recollection of their deserted abode is still 
fresh, the new house appears a paradise; for, mark, it 


has been selected on the express account of its not being 


soever to dry the clothes. Your own shirts are never 
properly seen to, being only hung in an open 
where they are exposed to all the smoke of the town ; 
at least, all that chooses to come in at the skylights. 
And there is no such thing as a servant’s bed-room in 
this house. The girl, I assure you, has her own com- 
plaints as to the hardship of being obliged to sleep in 
taat den above the kitchen door, And, as for the stair, 
is it not a thoroughfare to all the scum of the town? 
Some of the neighbours, I assure you, are no better than 
they os be, e., the tales be true. There is even 
an old man in the garret who is supposed to live 
Burking. The fact is, we would an wide 
tional bed-room for the boys,—Kce. &e. 

Lectured up to removing poiat, you co:.sent, unhappy 
man! to leave your shop came in. 


Very often you are removed from a comfortable and every | 


of destiny, and, in completing your arrangements, 
bargain so much with the landlord as with Fate. 
During the spring months which el before the 
day of removal, you live in a state of y bliss re- 
specting your new house. Almost every fine morning 
you rise about seven for a walk, and, a 
chance, you invariably take the house of promise in 
your ways and enjoy a survey of its external excellon- 
cies. When you observe, from the closed shutters, 
that its present occupants, so far from being -agog 
about it like yourself, are snugly snoozing in their beds, 
you wonder at their indifference If you were they, 
you would have been up hours ago, enjoying the air ix 
the hack-green, or playing the King of the Vandals in 
the front-plot. What a pity too see that splendid rain 
of a rhododendron drooping in that fashion! What 
shame to pay so little attention to the boxwood! At 
length, the 25th of May arrives. You transfer your- 
self to :he now vacated tenement, pitying with all your 


hardly 


heart the stupid people who have left it. For a ume, 
a kind of honeymoon delirtum pervades the household. 
You certainly do find some in i 


from your drawing-room windows the cattle in the 
neighbouring grass-park, even though sensible all the 
time that they are only kept there in petto by the ex- 
tortionating butcher at the end of “ the Row.” Your 


_ wife, too, reposes upon the joys of her back-green with a 


gratulation of spimt that seems as if it could never 
know an end. And, while the servant girl rejoices in a 
chamber to herself, your boys have sport unceasing in 
pasting over the kitchen door with pictures and excel- 
lent new songs. But all this only holds good while 
summer lasts—summer, during which no house ever 
appears inconvenient or disadvantageous, and 
the winter of your discontent. The 
the window are no longer fair; the back-green, which 
Y-ground, in consequence of the swanms of creeping 
hich covered the walls in suck a wag, 
if they had a design to form a livi 
museum, and so fairly frightened the 
house, is now a sink of med and melting snew; 
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cosey”—than to lie in a chamber under the 
the elements in al. 


w 


and then “ that creature Jenny,”—there is no sending 
her out, you know, even upon the shortest errand, but 


i 


3 


weather we are able to 
once in the day. I 
} r, we shall become absolute heathens. 
to be sure, we pay less taxes in this out-of-the-way 
place than we did before, have we not lost a washing 
tub, from there being no police? And then, is there 
not a toll-bar betwixt us and the town, at which we 
must pay one shilling every time we have to go out 
or come home ina coach? And, above all things, we 
are cut off here from all our friends and acquaintances. 
We do not know a soul nearer hand than the Duncans, 
who live at the back of the Meadows. And there is 
_ no dropping in here, in an easy way, upon a forenoon 

call; but the people, when they us, are so much 
; fatigued with the distance, that they must be asked to 

stay to dinner: and the case ends, perhaps, with the 
good man being obliged to walk three miles home 
with a youn at twelve o’clock at night! Only 
think of that 0, no, this cold, outlandish, genteel 
place will never do. Give me a good front door in 
the New Town “ with all the conveniences,” and I'll 
Jeave such places as this to them that like them 
better. 

When once a resolution is formed to leave a house, 
it is amazing how many holes are picked in its charac- 
ter, many of them literal. The wind gets in at a 
hundred places; we can see daylight through stone- 
walls double-deafened ceilings. Then, there is 
such a draught up the staircase, and into the best bed- 
room, that positively there is no enduring it. I think 
. another six months of this house would fairly make an 

end of me. It’s not a house for tender folk, You 

might sometimes as well sit in the open street, as by 

the fireside. You burn your shins, and all the time 

your back is freezing. Upon my word, I think we 

should save all the difference between this and a fron! 
door in doctors’ bills !! 
A front door is then determined upon; and you 
think you have at length, by a little stretch of you 
purse, reached the very ion of comfort. But, 
alas! “ nulla fides,” which is as much as to say, 
there is no reliance to be placed ona frontdoor. Ii 
1s true, you escape all the evils of your former habita- 
tion, and that nothing can match your back kitchen as 
a convenience to the servants. t then the family 
living above you has twice your number of children; 
' and these imps seem to do nothing whatever the whole 
, day long, from six iv the morning till seven at night, 

out run pat, pat, along the floors overhead. till they 
, almost drive mad, non vi sed sepe cadendv. Even 
, the charms of a back-green, or a superior scullery, will 
not stand against this; and so you determine at last to 
yo to an upper flat in the same neighbourhood, where 
ve have the pleasure of tormenting some person 

with your children, without the risk of being at 
the same time tormented yourself. The last selection 
ms made moderate and prudent principles; but 
yet hope is also even here upon the wing. e house 
vas no pretensions to style or external gentility, but yet 
“ Edwin was no vul -” The stair is remark- 
ably spacious and well lighted, and has, further, the 
advantage of a door at the —_ which can = 
opened inhabitant, by means of a pulley, wit 
out the he te of ad to the sto In fact, 
it is what 1 would call a genteel stair. “The Steven- 
sons” live in the first flat. The kitchen door has a 
nice hole at the lower corner for the cat; and whata 
adelightful place there is by the side of the fire for 
the lamp, or whére we could keep our salt dry in a 
, pig! west of the Regent of Mar, as in- 
_ seribed on the front of his house at Stirling, 
all lukaris on this ludging 
With gentil ee to gif their judging.” 

+, comes powerfully into force in all cases where the tenant 
hy: is just entering upon his douse. As in the other case 
| every fault is exaggerated, and made the subject of con- 

¢ gratulatory disgust, so in this, every fault is extenuated 
4 


Fe 
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| see, only see, what a nice door there is at the top of the 


“ The ceilings are a fittle contracted, I see, by the roof.” 
“ Oh! awee as small matter ; 
these rooms are only in for the children. We have 
some — public rooms at the back, looking into the 
Queen Street Gardens, and have a little peep of the 
sea in the distance.” ‘Upper flats,” observes your 
friend, * are very aptto smoke.” “Oh! 

not at all, I assure you. But I have been assured that 
Dr. Bonnyman cured this house entirely some years 
, and since then there has never been a singie puff 
smoke.” “ Your nursery is in the garret; don’t 
you think the children will feel it rather cold?” 
“ Oh, the most comfortable nursery in the world; and 


rret stair, to prevent the bairns from tumbling 
own!” “[ am sorry, however, to see a green-wife 
established so close beneath the door, at the bottom of 
your common stair.” “ Oh, Sir; but consider the con- 
venience of the greens.” In fact, there is no pecu- 
liarity about the house, however trifling, but, in the eyes 
ofa new tenant, it will seem a beauty, as in those of a 
departing one it will constitute a disgrace. And this 
is just the philosophy of the question, and the real 
cause why there is so much useless tossing and tum- 
bling of uld furniture on each 25th of May. 


LOCKES’ CONFESSION OF BELIEF. 


I nave long been of opinion that the foundation of 
many of the errors into which mankind daily fall, lies 
in the indefinite unexamined notions which they 
sess upon almost any given subject. Words, and not 
ideas, being only what are taught at our scholastic 
institutions, and the juvenile mind being seldom, except 
by chance, subjected to cultivation, we find that people, 
when they arrive at manhood, have, in most instances, 
no settled defined opinion on the character and what will 
be the results of particular lines of conduct, and that the 
judgment is left entirely to be formed from the lagging 
experience of years. It has been suggested to me that 
much of this mischievous want of sober reflection might 
be obviated by every person, who is capable of reason- 
ing, reducing their opinions (in morals, religion, and 
politics, for instance) to a formal confession of belief— 
that is, write down what they actually think on such 
subjects. Yet it is ps vain to expect that persons 
who are engaged in the multifarious duties of life should 
thus turn author, as it were, though but for an hour; 
and, in such a case, the next best is for them to ponder 
on the confessions of opinion of some of our greatest 
luminaries in philosophic reasoning. 

If I were asked to point out to the yuvenile inquirer 
after truth, where he ought to pursue his search, I would 
say, read, learn, and act upon the philosophy of John 
Locke. His Essay on the Human Understanding, I need 
not say, is invaluable; but his loose papers, recentl 
brought to light by Lord King, and ap nded to the life 
which he has written of that distinguished man, are also 
excellent. The latter work, being published in an ex- 
pensive form, very few can have it in their power to 
examine it; and I therefore take the liberty of extract- 
ing some of the more practically useful articles; in the 
meanwhile, offering the following confessiou of belief, 
which Locke entitles 

THUS I THINK. 

It is a man’s proper business to seek happiness and 
avoid misery. 

Happiness consists in what delights and contents the 
mind, misery m what disturbs, discomposes, or tor- 
ments it. 

I will therefore make it my business to seek satisfae- 
tion and delight, and avoid uneasiness, and disquiet; of 
on. one and as little of the other as 
may be. 

But here I must have a care I mistake not; for if I 
prefer a short pleasure to a lasting one, it is plain I 
cross my own happiness. 

Let me then see wherein consists the most lasting 
pleasures of this life, and that, as far as I can observe 
is in these things :— 

ist, Health—without which no sensual pleasure can 
have any relish. 

2d, Keputation—for that I find every body is pleased | 
with, and the want of it is a constant torment. 

3d, Knowledge—for the little knowledge I have, I 
find I would not sell at any rate, nor part with for any | 
other pleasure. 

4th, Doing good—for I find the well-cooked meat I 
eat to-day does now no more delight me; nay, I am 
diseased after a full meal, The perfumes I smelt yes- 
terday now no more affect me with any pleasure, ‘mut! 
the good turn I did yesterday, a year, seven years since | 
continues still to please and delight me as often as | 
reflect on it, | 


- 5th, The expectation of eternal and incomprehensi- 
ble happiness in another world is that also whi 
a constant pleasure with it, 

; If then I will faithfully pursue that happiness I pro- 
pose to myself, whatever pleasure offers itself to me, [ 
must carefully look that it cross not any of those five 
great and cozstant pleasures above mentioned. Fo 


carries | 


, the fruit I see tempts me with the taste of 
that I love, but if it endanger my health, I part with a 
constant and lasting for a very short and i 
sure, and so foolishly make myself unhappy, am 
not true to my own interest. 

Hunting, plays, and other innocent diversions, de’ 
me: if I make use of them to refresh myself after study 
and business, they preserve my health, restore the 

, or the greatest my time in them, hinder 
my improvement and useful they 
blast my credit, and give me up to the uneasy state of 
shame, ignorance, and contempt, in which I cannot but 
be very unhappy. Drinking, gaming, and vicious de- 
lights, will do me this mischief, not only by wasting my 
time, but by a positive efficacy endanger my health, 
impair my parts, imprint ill habits, lessen my esteem, 
and leave a constant lasting torment on my conscience; 
therefore all vicious and unlawful pleasures I will 
always avoid, because such a mastery of my passions 
will afford me a constant pleasure ge than any such 
of several kinds, indulging myself in a present 
temptation I shall cntalaly afterwards suffer. 

All innocent diversions and delights, as far as they 
will contribute to my health, and consist with my im- 
provement, condition, and my other more solid plea- 
sures of knowledge and reputation, I will enjoy, but no 
farther, and this I will carefully watch and examine, 
that I may not be deceived by the flattery of a present 
pleasure to lose a greater. 


THE KLINKENBERGS,. A TALE. 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 

Some years before this history begins and ends—for it is as 
brief as the life of a butterfly—the old King of Bavaria having 
taken a particular dislike to his palace of Starenberg, gave 
the veteran General Klinkenberg permission to inhabit a 
certain portion of the building. To this quiet retreat the 
general and his two daughters, Amelia and Caroline, forth- 
with repaired, and there they resided until the period at 
which I have the honour of introducing them to the reader, 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the ancient warrior, 
after his active services, than this domicile; and, as for the 
young ladies, they were absolutely charmed with it: from its 
beauties and its proximity to Munich. 

In this Bavarian Hampton Court, time passed delightfully ; 
the mornings were spent much as mornings are when hand. 
some accomplished women, and agreeable well educated men 
associate much together; and although Captain Steinfel 
and Lieutenant Melfort had not yet ventured to hint at any 
“* ulterior objects,” the friendship which actually existed 
vetween the four happy ones, seemed to require only a 

declaration on the part of the beaux, to convert it into a sen 
timent somewhat more tender, and infinitely more delightfus 
—and so things went on. 

In the midst of this agreeable intercourse, varied by the 
visits of the general's friends from Munich, and his neigh. 
bours at Starenberg, an event occurred which agitated the 
whole country, and changed the face of “ affairs in general’ 
—the King of Bavaria died ! 

On every side were grief and desolation—the shops ol 
Munich were closed-—the great bells tolled heavily—the 
flags hung half-staff high—the sorrowing creatures of the 
monarch’s bounty bowed their heads and wept—minute guns 
from the batteries boomed upon the ear, and muffled drums 
announced the ceremony with which, in all the solemn 
pomp of woe, the mortal remains of the good king were de- 
posited in the stately tomb of his ancestors. And then all 
was smiles and congratulations—“ tipsy dance, and revelry ” 
—the shops in Munich were opened, the cannon fired salvoes 
from the batteries—the bells rang merrily, the flags were 
hoisted to the very trucks; and the sorrowing creatures of 
the old king’s bounty dried their tears and doffed their sables, 
and, dressing their faces in smiles, hurried to the palace to 
beslime its new occupaat with their venal adulation. 

“* What a king we have got now /” cried one, who never 
would have been a judge of kings if the late monarch had 
not made him what he was. ‘* What wisdom!” says a 
second. ‘* What !” cries a third. ** What taste!” 
exclaims a fourth. “ How affable!” a fifth. ‘‘ How unlike 
the old king!” a sixth, And thus, not content wi.h 
taking the good “ the gods provided,” they sought to ingra- 
tiate themselves with their new master by instituting compa- 
risons between him and their old one; which, to say nothing 
of the taste of the system as likely to please his majesty, 
savoured not a little of that which iss metimes found even ia 
Munich— ingratitude. 

The new king, in the bloom of youth, handsome, graceful, 
gay, and accomplished, mounted his milk-white charger, 
and, attended, by all his court, curvetted and ambled through 
the streets :—what condescension !—flags and banners were 
waved on the parapets, and ff were scattered from the 
windows. ‘The next day he prerambulated the town, accome 
panied only by his brown umbrella—what affability! His 
majesty held levees; the palace was thrown open, and 
the receptions were innumerable; for his late father had 
been some time before his death infirm and ill, and had 
therefore lived principally at Nymphenburg, his favourite 
residence, which he had splendidly decorated and tastefully 
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tmproved. To Nymphenburg the new king took a decided 
avetsion: it was closed immediately on and 
Count Slapbausen, who had regulated all his father's affairs 
there, was dismissed. Stiffincroup was named prime minis- 
ter, and Snyderkins, who had never slept from under the 

roof for twenty years, was sent ambassador to the 
court of Ashantee. 

- All that the king did, the people approved. He remo- 
delled the Bavarian code of laws—he corrected abuses in the 
state—he changed the colour of the pages’ pantaloons, from 

-green and silver to white and —he reversed all his 
Bther’s decrees—he altered the uniform of the foot soldiers 
he universal liberty of conscience, aud gave a ball 
once in week; and, strange to say, great as were the 
deeds of this illustrious monarch, no act of his royal life is so 
nearly connected with the subject matter of this little story 
as the last named manifestation of his royal grace and bounty, 

To one of those balls were invited General Klinkenberg 
and his two charming daughters, an event marked with con- 
sequences which none the parties most deeply con. 
cemed in the slightest degree anticipated, but which, if we 
have but a little patience, we shall see eventually proved of 
the highest importance, 

General Klinkenberg was no courtier, and at sixty-five 
no dancer; but the invitation was a command, and even if 
he had hesitated as to its acceptance, the young ladies would 
have overruled all cbjections, and overcome all obstacles, 
Amelia, the elder of the two, was celebrated in her circle 
for her dancing; her eyes were as bright as diamonds, and 
her hair, which curled profusely over a snowy forehead, was 


as black as get—her figure was symmetrical—her grace pro- 
verbial. Caroline, the younger sister, was fair, and her soft 
blue eyes and gentle demeanour often won hearts which 


would hold out fearlessly against the bolder attacks of her 
sprightly sparkling sister. 

In the ball-room Amelia attracted all attention, and 
wemed to revel in the sunshine of the she excited. 
Caroline shunned, or seemed to shun, the s which were 
sometimes rivetted on her mild and gentle countenance— 
but people live not always in ball rooms, nor establish their 
characters in crowded assemblies, and Caroline, in her own 
home, mild, amiable, and affectionate as she was, drew 
around her the tenderer and deeper feelings of the heart. 
Caroline had formed the first, the ruling attachment of her 
life—Melfort hed won her! had gained her esteem, her re- 
gard, her love; and these sentiments were founded upon a 
near and coostant observation of his mind and manners, 
vharacter and disposition, She had no disguise in avowing 
the feeling he had inspired; she spoke of him, felt for him, 
thought of him as a brother; it was only when he was absent 
that sl.e could atall appreciate the value she set upon his soci- 
ety ; and when the royal command to the ball arrived, it pained 
her to the very heart—that going without him was inevitable. 
- Steinfelt was not invited ; but Amelia, although she would 
have been better p'eased if he had been of the party, felt no 
regret like Caroline's which could for a moment counter- 
balance the pleasure she anticipated at court--a sphere well 
suited in her ardent mind for a girl of her birth, appearance, 
and accomplishments; and she rallied her more sensitive 
sister-upon the regret she expressed, and the sorrow she too 
evidently felt, at Melfort’s absence. 

From the moment their going was decided upon, the acti- 
vity of preparation evinced by Amelia, etrongly contrasted 
as it was by the placid sufferance of Caroline, under the 
suggestions of the leading marchand des modes of Munich, 
gave strong evidence of desire for conquest; all the 
colours of the rainbow were tried, and those in every light, 
in order to ascertam what “‘ best became her ;” friends were 
6ppealed to, neighbours called into council ; and it was not 
until the day before the ball that the dress in which she was 
actually to appear was finally decided upon. 

What the police regulations of Munich were, upon those 
cecasions, history has not recorded, or whether the instruc- 
tions of the Bavarian green-cloth for the regulation of car- 
riages merely directed that the company should be set down 


with their horses’ heads opposite to their tails; sutfice it to | privation, she conquered all selfish feeling so far as to esta- 


say, that amidst a sort of civil warfare, eminently destructive 
to the panels, and seriously injurious to the poles, the Gene- 
ral and the two Misses Klinkeuberg were safely deposited at 


palace. 
At the foot of the golden and marble staircase, which 
8 one of the splendid features of this immense building, 
and which, upon this occasion, was lined by body guards, 
and plentifully sprink'ed over with porters aud pages, they 
were received and ushered up to the great hall, which, 
together with the hall of antiquities, was most magnificently 
illuminated ; and after passing through a suit of apartments, 
each vieing with the preceding one in brilliancy of decora- 
pon and company, they Lapeer the throne-room, in which 
visitors were to his maj vious to pro. 

. His majesty’s reception of the veteran general was 
cious in ane but when the royal eyes fell —, 
animated countenance and sylph-like form of Amelia, the 
king seemed thunder-stricken, His majesty was graciously 

eased to express his admiration aloud, and oo of her 
uty in a very audible tone to the Baron Stiffincroup and 
the Countess of Muggenstein, who were near him. Of 

Caroline the king said nothing; he merely bestowed upon 
her one of those gently approving smiles which great per- 
sonages with white teeth are frequently pleased to confer ; 
but of Amelia he continued to rave—continued to point her 
wut to each new guest with whom he was on familiar terms, 
antil at last, his majesty having gone through the ceremony 
of opening the ball with her Serene Highness the Princess 
Wileblmina of Stumps Giggenstein, Amelia found herself 
approached by one of his majesty’s chamberlains, who an- 
nounced to delighted ears that the sovereign had been 


graciously pleased to select her for his partner in the next 
rille. 
What the Bavarian — 
gular an occasion actually 


te striking and sin- 
we do not pretend 


to understand, but it was by no means difficult to perceive, 
by the looks and gestures of the five hundred beauties of the 
court, that the royal attention had created a sensation. Its 


immediate effect upon Caroline K!inkenberg was astounding ; 
for ne sooner did n Stiffincroup, prime minisfer in the 
Bavarian cabinet, ive his Majesty leading the elder Miss 


Klinkenberg to the highest place in the dance, than he 
bustled through the illustrious throng, and solicited the hand 
of the second Misa Klinkenberg as is partner in the same 


set. 

As for Amelia, from the moment she felt the pressure of 
the white kid glove of the right hand of Bavaria upon the 
sym tic leather on her own left, she saw nothing, under- 

nothing that she heard, was conscious of nothing in 
the world but that she was existing in a sort of ecstatic 
dream, and that she was still actually on her feet swinging 
about the palace in company with her sovereign, who, as has 
already been remarked, in addition to his crown and dignity, 
possessed a person so fine, a face so handsome, and a fi 
so elegant, that the court resounded with murmurs of a 
ration—not quite unmixed with envy—at the beautiful per- 
formance of their gracious king and his graceful ats 

Baron Stiffincroup, who was tall, solemn, formal, and 
grey, was not particularly well adapted for waltzing, either 
by age or station, figure or bee. he went through the 
motions, and Caroline was as well pleased as the n, 
when she found herself re-established at her gallant father’s 
side, whence the premier had drawn her; but Amelia’s 
career was not yet ended; she was destined to be the belle 
of the evening. 

In spite of etiquette, in spite of the various claims which 
should have engaged the royal attention, the king graciously 
condescended to place her arm on his, and lead her, “ no- 
thing loth,” to the room where refreshments were served ; 
here he presented her—he himself—with ice; here offered 
her a wafer, while she stood the wonder of the ee com- 
pany, alone with him, and doing something very like Siting, 
in the centre of a circle whose sacred verge no subject's foot 
dare cross. 

But even this was not all; in the plenitude of royal 
grace and condescension, his majesty plucked a half blown 
pose from one of the vases which were ranged along the 
plateau, and, with a speech full of—more than gallantry— 
sentiment, presented it to his fair partner, from whom it 
seemed he parted most reluctantly when he surrendered her 
to the care of her father. 

But as the flower blooms which the sun has ripened, even 
when that sun is set, Amelia, seated by the general’s si 
attracted crowds of gazers even though the king had left her; 
and she remained enjoying her par ca and holding affec- 
tionately in her hand the rose which had been conferred 
upon her by the monarch. 

Supper was announced, and trumpets rent the air: and as 
the folding doors of the banquet gallery were thrown open, 
music, the most melodious, burst upon the ear. Amelia 
li gered and looked around—for what ?— presumptuous girl ! 
—she felt dissatisfied and disappointed because the youn 
king did not lead her to the table. She forgot that the Sot 
Duchess of Shufflehausen would naturally be taken out by 
his majesty ; and that, however much his kind heart and 
good taste might draw him to her side when etiquette per- 
mitted, there were certain things to be done and perfo 


in his kingly capacity, with which neither kindness nor feel- 


ing could be permitted to interfere. Certain it is, that from 
the moment she saw him seated on his chair of state, sur- 
rounded by the officers of his household, approached with 
awe, and served with humility, amounting—or rather des- 


cending—almost to prostration, she sighed, and felt asif she — 


were wearied with all that was near her; the banquet was 
tasteless, the music discordant, the gaiety painful. 

Caroline, who had been led to supper by her last partner, 
enjoyed every thing she saw and heard ; the one alloy to her 
gratification was the absence of Melfort: and although she 


looked forward to the morning when she should describe to 


him the events of the evening, as the reward of her present 


blish her character as a delightful companion in the mind of 
the young nobleman who had danced with her, and to create 
in his bosom, as it should seem, an interest not much infe- 
rior to that which it appeared her animated sister had ex- 
cited in the heart of the king. 
Supper over, the company resumed dancing, but the ki 

did not again present bimself to the eyes of the fascin 
Amelia. 


Baron Stiffincroup, however, went to General | 


Klinkenberg, and taking him into a window, stated to him — 


that he had it in command from the king to tell him, that his 


majesty intended to confer upon him the order of St. Hubert; | 


that he could not imagine how his services and merits had 
been so long overlooked by his late father; and that he 
expected to see him at the next morning’s levee, in order that 
he might have the re of investing him with the rib- 
band. Klinkenberg felt hot, and cold, and bowed, and 
smiied; and was very much pleased ; for singular as it may 
appear, the late king, for what reason nobody ever coald 
discover, although frequently solicited, never would give 
Klinkenberg the order of St. Hubert. Why he got it now, 
having given the reader some idea of Bavarian politics, we 
leave to guess. 

Seated in the carri on their return, what were the 
feelings of the three Klinkenbergs !—Amelia was satisfied 
that the king was at her feet, and that the favour bestowed 
upon her father was merely a proof of his majesty’s sinceri 
and devotion to her ; but upon a subject so hi 4 she d 
not trust herself to speak, so she declared herself tired, threw 
herself back in the coach, and closing her eyes, saw as it 
were in a vision, the throne standing ready for her occupa- 
tion ; and while she(almost tenderly) pressed in her hand the 
withering flower, with which the sovereign had presented 
her, felt the sceptre of Bavaria within her grasp. 

Caroline, who was no more tired than her sister, and who 
had.no object in affecting ‘o be so, talked over the whole 
party gaily and happily, ard felt more at ease than at anv 


revious period of the evening ; and Klinken’ himself, in 

epirtts at the result at his 

attainment from the new king of a decoration which the old 

one never would bestow on him. 
When next morni 


while her left most uncon. 
‘ hung droopingly the royal 
rose of Bavaria. 


Amelia saw that the faded flower had caught the captain’s - 
eS ; be ry for him to ask some questions about it, but 
was 5 a protracted anxiety by Caroline’s calling the 
attention of both the beaux to the ‘‘ floral emb * of her 
sister's triumph, 

“© Yes,” said Amelia, ‘‘ the king gave it me last night; 
we had danced together, and while be was handing me some 
ice, I happened to say I was fond of roses, and he was guod 
enough to present it tome. It therefore becomes quite an 
historical rose, and I shall it.” 

“* Less productive of said Steinfelt, “ than 
the rival roses of England.” 

“ And,” said Melfort, ‘‘ have you no royal rose to boast 
of Caroline ?” 

“* Not I, indeed,” replied she : ‘* Amelia was the favoured 
lady of the night.” 

“* Oh, Carolioe,” interrupted Amelia, ‘ don’t say so! I 
am sure he was very attentive to the Princess Wilhelmina of 
Giggenstein.” 

“‘ Who do you mean by he, Miss Klinkenberg ?” said the 
captain. 


“« Why, Captain Steinfelt,” said Amelia, half angry with 
- a half ashamed of herself, ‘‘ 1 mean—1 mean—the 

ing!” 

‘“ Oh!” said the captain, bowing, ‘‘ I only asked, You 
seem to have made considerable progress acquaint. 
ance with his majesty.” 

“ Yes,” said the young lady ; ‘‘ and, besides this rose—~ 
which is faded, I confess,"”—ai this point of her conversation 
she caressed it, and played with its leaves—“ besides this, 
the king has given papa the order of—what is it, dear Caro- 
line ?- -St. Hubert.” 

“Indeed !” said Steinfelt, whose thoughts suddenly flew 
from the order to the abbey of St. Hubert, in the Nether- 
oe a, at & moment, he did noi think at all an 
unsuitable receptacle either for the king or the general. 
*€ Why, you come from court loaded with Father 

“ That Princess Wilhelmina, of Stumps Giggenstein, is 
very plain, said Amelia, 

** She is to be our queen, I am told,” said the Captain. 
Amelia said nothing, but her lip quivered and her cheek 
flushed. Steinfelt saw what was passing in her mind. 

‘* Some people have destined the king for an English lady,” 
said Steinfelt ; ‘* but the objection to the aa which is 
insuperable, is, that she is a subject.” 

Amelia coloured again, and it was with something like a 
consciousness, founded, as it would seem, upon what the king 
had whispered the night before, that she said—** Is that ob- 
jection insuperable? Our king is very English in his opinions 
and feelings, and in England kings marry subjects.” 

‘* Not now,” said Steinfelt. ‘* Come, Amelia, let us join 
Carvline and Melfort.” 

** Oh, I cannot walk to-day,” said Amelia ; “ I am tired 
—tired beyond belief; besides, 1 should not like to leave 
home until—until——” 

She would have said, until ‘ I know the king will be en- 

would visit Starenberg. Steinfelt took his chaco, and 


pride was hurt, his heart was pained. In one short byes 
Amelia seemed to have changed her whole character, and, 


id the day be 


rival as a king, gave a stimulus to 
overcame him; his only safety was in a retreat; like a 
good tactition, he adopted it. 

Amelia saw him depart without concern, without emotion ; 
the first advantage she took of his absence was to cross the 
glass: the king had praised her ringlets and her £ 
and when she heard footsteps in the antechamber, 


** General,” said his Majesty, “‘ I am goi very scon to 
‘ook at Starenberg. I think I should like it for a summer 

nee.” 
as & common- 


reside 
These words the ae repeated 
place expression of the king’s intention. t Amelia read 


them differently. He had never been to Starenberg—never 
hought he should like it as a summer residence, until be 
ad seen her—and he was ing veryseon. It seemed as 
+ Ser towering hopes were to be realised. Nor could she 


| General Klinkenberg on his road to Munich, as usual, came 
| Captain Steinfelt and Lieutenant Melfort ; the latter was 
| received by Caroline as he always was—both her hands were : 
to receive his, and a smile, such as thrones 
| pure! nor kingdoms > greeted the suitor, (i 
he might be on his thp boul. 
| Amelia was gracious in her manner to Steinfelt, and stretched 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
e 
al 
umming a tune, walked to the open door of the boudoir, 1 
then played with the jasmines and honeysuckles that twined ‘ 
through the columns of the portico, then stepped down one 
step, then down another, and finally walked himself off ; his 
= i 2 attentions of her sovereign, appeared to have — 
lost the recollection of all that had been passing during the | 
previous half year. Steinfelt made every allowance for the : 
peculiarity of the circumstances, and the nature of the trialto 
which she had been exposed, but he could not discuss or 
than he 
e loved her so much; the approach of a rival and such a : 
rn ck to the sofa with a fluttering heart—perhaps me was 
come—perhaps a chamberlain, an no! 
When the ‘* benighted”’ general in the evening, 
Amelia's inquiries were numerous. The ceremony of inves- 
| titure occupied about three minutes. The court was crowded, 
and the king had only spoken a few words to Poy 
but those few words were important, and sounded like 
| | music of sweet bells in Amelia’s ear. ’ 
| } 
| 


2 


~ 
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decoration which on her 
father’s breast without believing herself to have been the 


rries as high as hers can ibly a 
placid happiness of Caroline and Melfort at all disturb 
. The rose was quite dead, but yet its withered stalk 
was her solace ; and after hour passed in anxious ex- 
ion of the event which, as she reasonably enough be- 

, was destined to decide her fate. 

One evening, the fourth after the ball, the general, Amelia, 
Melfort, and Caroline, were sitting in the garden pavilion, 
when a servant was seen hurrying along the walk which led 
to it, holding in his hand a letter. The very sight of a letter 
in the existing state of Amelia's mind, threw her into a ter- 
rible agitation ; but when she heard her father exclaim, as 
he the superscription,—“‘ from the palace,”’ it was with 
difficulty she could retain her seat or her senses. 

** How did this come ?” said the general to his servant. 

“ By an orderly, general,” replied the servant. 

“* Where are my spectacies?” said the general. 

will read it, ” said Amelia, for you.” 

** Child,” said the knight of St. fubert, “ read it!—it 
comes from the king's secretary, and is marked ‘ Private and 
tho having ploced “ hie 

Sayi ich, avin “« his 
on read—first to himself, aloud—what 


Private.— Dear General, 

“* The King propeses, I believe, to visit Starenberg to- 
morrow about one o'clock. He wishes to avoid all cere- 
mony, but as I thought, under the peculiar circumstances of 
his visut, you might wish to be there, I have written to let 
you kuow what | believe to be his majesty’s intention. It 
may be as well not to say to any body that 1 have apprised 
you of it. 

“< Ever yours, dear general, 

Penantnr.” 
** To-morrow !*’ murmured Amelia, in a suppressed tone. 
** Now what had we best do?” said Klinkenberg. ‘1 
suppose, yourg ladies, me will take care that a collation is 
pared for his majesty ?’’ 
will take care of that, sir,”” said Amelia. 

** Why,” said Melfort, ‘‘ if the reports of royal visits are 
at all correct, collations form no inconsideralle portion of 
the performance. A court party in progress takes more feed- 
ing than a steam-engine.” 

* The king woud make this place very gay if he came to 
live here,” said the general. ‘‘ It is very odd—I thought 
by his manner the other day that he meaut to come, but 

“T think,” said Caroline, ‘‘ gay as the king’s residence 
may make it, we are much happier in truth without him: 
living in the confines of a court is like living on a tight 

; it requires a constant effort to keep oneself balanced, 
ile an attempt to jump is most likely to produce a fall.” 

** Figurative as you are, Caroline,” said Melfort, “‘ de- 
pend upon it you are right ; however, i suspect the palace is 
not the object of the king’s visit.” 

“* What then, Melfort?” said the general. 

“* It is said, Sir,” said Melfort, ‘* that Amelia has caught 
the king’s heart.” 

* Psha, !” said Klinkenberg; ‘‘ pray let me hear 
nothing of Ridiculous! the conversation 


me could adequately describe the hurry and flurry, 
ind bustling and scrambling, in which the evening was 
, nor the renewal of all the efforts in the morning, 

of the gery Sere to complete the preparations for 
the reception of the king. The Gunter of Munich, on the 
notice, had before neon spread a banquet in the 

large saloon which opened into the garden, and the old plate 
of the Klinkeubergs was para‘ed upon temporary sideboards 
in the recesses. ‘The choicest fruits, the finest wines, every 
thing that could gratify the royal palate, were furnished 
forth ; and by one o'clock it was announced that the king 
might come whenever he pleased. 

Early in the morning, however, Caroline and Melfort had 
& conversation the most interesting of their lives. The or- 
derly who had brought the general's letter from Count Pen- 
anink, the secretary, had also brought orders from the 
couimander.in-chief” to Captain Steinfelt and Lieutenant 
Melfort to join their regiment, with their troop now doin 
duty as the king's guard at Starenberg: they were to pees 
the following day. The nature of this conversation the 
reader may guess. Melfort made the declaration which Caro- 
line had expected ; and knowing ber sentiments with 
regard to Melfort, there can be little doubt how she recvived 
it: suffice it to say that Melfort was the happiest of men. 

Steinfelt, who was aware of Melfort's intentions, although 
too much piqued and mortified by Amelia’s recent conduct 
to risk an interview with her on his return, aldressed to her 
a letter, expla of his feelings, and requiring an an- 
ewer to the offer of bis attachment, to which a cold reply 
and refusal was returned, 

“ Heartless, cruel girl!” said Steinfelt, as he dashed 
this note upon the table. ‘‘ She whom I idolized—she who 
has been all the world to me, ond whose faith is as much 

ighted to me as if we had sworn to love eternally—she, 

it would have been my pride to have taken into the 
bosom of my family—she, to whom I looked as the comfort 
of my life, the——” 

“Turn out the guard!” cried the —s the gates. 
Away went Amelia’s letter crumpled into the sabretache ; 
40 went the sword and chaco ; down stairs ran the captain, 
#01 in two minutes, mounted on his pawing charger, he was 
at the head of his men. : 

A royal carriage drove into the quadrangle—it was not 
the king - Count Penanink Rodaotaye, the surveyor of th 


| tants of the vehicle. The guard turned in: the architec 


and Skaffeld, the king’s architect, were the inhab, 


and surveyor proceeded up the great staircase, snd Coun 
Penanink went to Klinkenberg’s apartments, 

** Do you think, count, that king is likely to reside 
here?” said Klinkenberg. 

** Upon my word,” said the count, ‘‘ I cannot venture to 
surmise at present: there are great attractions here”—Ame- 
lia’s heart beat—** and circumstances may occur which would 
render it a very agrecable residence. The distance from 
town is so convenient—not that I am at all aware what his 
majesty’s intentions are—it was quite sudden his Majesty’s 
desire of visiting iti—I——” 

This was all honey and nectar to Miss Klinkenberg, who 
was just preparing to question the count, when the saloon 
door was thrown violently open, and one of the king’s ser- 
vant's ran in unceremoniously, and exclaimed, 

** Count, count! the king is coming !” 

Away went Penanink, away went Klinkenberg, leaving 
Amelia in a state of dreadful agitation, and Caroline in a 
dreadful fit of laughing: to see the cold, cautious secretary, 
who had been measuring out his words with the most precise 
primness, take a start as if the palace were on fire, and 
to see her venerable and venerated father regenerated into a 
racer, by the magical sound of the ‘‘ king is coming,” were 
too much for her unsophisticated mind, and it was only after 
a severe lecture from her majesty elect, tha she could summon 
gravity enough to look out of the windows to see the arrival. 

At length the moment arrived: Amelia could not hear her 
own heart beat; her father’s voice sounded in the ante- 
room ; and forthwith the doors were thrown open, aud there 
entered Count Penanink, Captain Spyhausen, and Major 
Sneakenburg, the equerries, Mr. Skaffeld, the architect, Mr. 
Rodantape, the surveyor-general, and Lieutenant Melfort, 
of the king’s guard. 

Considering these inferiors to be but the leaders of the pro- 
cession, the head of the column, as her father would have 
phrased it, Amelia was all smiles and graciousness; but 
when she heard her father give directions to throw open the 
room where stood the royal collation, and Count Penanink 
came up to her and offered her his arm to lead her to table, 
she felt overwhelmed with wonder and amazement. Her 
feelings were too powerful to permit her to be silent. 
‘* Where is the king, Sir?”” said she to the count, as they 
from one room to the other. 
“He is gone,” said the count ; ‘‘ he never eats luncheons.” 
“* Gone!” said Amelia—* luncheon !” 
* Yes,” replied the count, ‘ he is quite delighted with 
the palace, and means almost immediately to take up his 
esidence here.” 

Amelia felt in a trance—a dream—-a dreadful dream. 

“Mr. Rodantape!” cried General Klinkenberg, ‘ wil! 
ou sit next my eldest daughter ?”’ . 

Poor Amelia! instead of the Bavarian monarch, to have 
ve surveyor-general of the works placed at her left hand! 

At this period it became a question with Miss Amelia 
<linkenberg whether she would faint or not; but still ho ing 
hat the king’s absence was owing to some etiquette of whic’ 
he was not aware, she resolved to endure what was actually 
‘a progress, and devote herself to the count, from whom she 
voped to extract some courtly intelligence. 

* You are acquainted with Captain Steinfelt?” said the 
ount. 

** Yes,” stammered Amelia, rather wavered by the ques- 
ion—‘* Yes.” 

*« The king has made him a happy man this morning,’ 
said the count ; * he has given him one of the best appoint- 
nents he could hold.” 

Indeed !”’ said Amelia. 

** And one which will afford him a most delightful oppor- 
unity of travelling,” said the count, “ for he will go on the 
-pecial mission which is to be sent to bring home our new 

ueen.” 
To this Amelia made no answer, for she could not utter. 

** And though,” continued the count, ‘ in consequence 
f the king’s choosing to live here after his marriage, your 
father will lose the advantage of these apartments, still——” 

* At this period the option of fainting or not was no longer 
left to Miss Amelia Klinkenberg—she fell senseless from her 
chair, and escaped the contamination of sitting next the sur- 
veyor-general of the works, by being carried in a lifeless state 
to her bed-room, 


In three weeks from that day the king of Bavaria was mar- 
ried ; in six weeks from that , tn Caroline became the wife of 
Melfort: in three months from that dey Steinfelt was united 
to the wealthy Dowager Duchess of Oldanfatt ; and twenty 
years from that day Miss Amelia Klinkenberg was Miss 
Amelia Klinkenberg still, and without any prospect of 
changing her condition for the better. 

Froud and poor, the disappointment of hopes which never 
aad any foundation except in her own vanity, and which 
converted the gracious condescension of a monarch into the 


devotion of a lover, preyed upon her mind, and induced her 


prudentially to declare her resolution of never ing; a) 
resolution which, as the story of her mistake about the king! 
and her misconduct towards Steinfelt got known, nobody, 
ever.persuaded her to rescind ; and she passes her time now | 
in preaching prudence to her lovely nieces, with a constant) 
exhortation to them never to give up the certainty of happi-| 
ness for the chance of splendour, but always to recollect the | 
homely English proverb, that Ove IN HAND 18 WoRTH 
Two in THE BUSH.” —K. 


1832. 


A FAMILY OF CRUSOES. 


Ir may not be generally known to the people o. 
Scotland, that within the verge of this northern king- 


dom, there exists (or very lately existed) a family of 


human beings in an almost Cesert island, removed out 
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sight of tana, and no.ding communicanon win ae 
rest of their species but twice in the twelve months, 
The name of this desolate isle is Rona, or more corectly 
North Rona, and is situated in the Northern Ocean, at 
the distance of sixteen leagues west from the Butt of 
Lewis, one of the largest of the Hebridean Isles This 
island, which measures about a mile in length and half 
a mile“in breadth, where widest, has been rarely visited 
either by ships or travellers, and has been the subject 
of a variety of fanciful descriptions. It might have 
remained much longer in this almost “ undiscovered” 
condition, had it not been a few years ago visited by 
Dr. John Macculloch, who made it the object of one of 
his mineralogical excursions, and who has presented us 
with a description of the island and its inhabitants. The 
Doctor, it seems, found great difficulty in landing, in 
consequence of the most accessible point being the face 
of a precipitous cliff, fifty or sixty feet in height. The 
disembarkation of himself and boat's crew did not 
unobserved by the chief inhabitants, who, like his es 
totype Robinson Crusoe, in spying the landing of the 
savages, took care to keep aloof from the strangers; and 
who, on their surmounting the cliff, fairly took to his 
heels. Being, however, brought to by means ofa 
well-directed blast of Gaelic, sent after him by one of 
the boatmen, and his friendship purchased by a roll of 
tobacco, the Doctor found himself at liberty to inspect 
the territory in all its parts, and to extract an account 
of the mode of living of the single family by which it 
was tenanted. ‘ The southern cliffs,” says he, “* range 
from thirty to sixty feet in height, running out into flat 
ledges at the western extremity; but on the north side 
they reach to five hundred feet, and present a formida- 
ble aspect, whitened by the tremendous breach of the 
sea as it rollson from the northward. Here, among 
other openings, there is an immense cave, with a wide 


‘aperture, into which the waves break with the noise of 


thunder. Over a large space, the whole ground, at ar 
elevation of two hundred feet, is washed away to the 
bare foundation ; large masses of rock being frequent 
thrown up, and carried high along the level land, as if 
they were mere pebbles ona sea-beach. Rona can be 
no peaceful solitude, when the half of it is thus under 
water, and the solid dash then made against it, must 
cover the whole, in gales of wind, with a continual 
shower of spray. From the lower western angle, the 
land rises with a gentle and even swell towards the 
north and east; but having no inequality of ground to 
afford the least shelter, it is necessarily swept by every 
blast. The surface is, nevertheless, green, and every- 
where covered with a beautiful compact turf, except 
where broken up for cultivation, for the space of a few 
acres in the middle and elevated part. The highest 
point is near thenorth-eastern end ; and hence, in cleat 
weather, the lofty hills of Sutherland are visible in the 
horizon. It is the total seclusion of Rona from all the 
concerns of the world, which confers on it that intense 
character of solitude with which it seemed to impress 
usall. Noship approaches in sight, and seldom is 
land seen from it. A feeling of hope never leaves the 
vessel while she can float, and while there is a possi- 
bility of return to society; but Rona is forgotten, 
unknown, for ever fixed immoveable in the dreary and 
waste ocean. There was at one period, according to 
doubtful tradition, a chapel in the island dedicated to 
St. Ronan, the patron saint of seals, which was fenced 
ty a stone wall, but of this there are now no remains 
hatever was the number of families once resident. 
and it is said there were always five, there is now but 
one. The tenant is a cottar, as he cultivates the farm 
on his employer’s account. There seems to have been 
six orseven acres Cultivated in barley, oats, and potatoes, 
but the grain was now housed, The soil is good, and 
the produce appeared to have been abundant. The 
family is permitted to consume as much as they please; 
and it was stated that the average surplus, mt to the 
tacksman, amounted to eight bolls of barley. In addi- 
tion to that he is bound to find an annual supply of 
eight stones of feathers, the produce of the gannets. 
Besides all this, the island maintains fifty small sheep. 
The wvol of these is, of course, reserved for the tacks- 
man; but, as far as we could discover, the tenant was 
as unrestricted in the use of mutton as in that of grain 
and potatoes. Twice in the year, that part of the pro- 
duce which is reserved is thus taken away; and in this 
manner is maintained all the communication which 


| North Rona has with the external world. The return 


for all these services, in addition to his food and that of 
his family, is the large sum of two pounds a-year. 


Bet this is pe in clothes, notin money; and as there 
were six individuals to clothe, it is easy to apprehend 
they did not abound in covering. I must to this, 


however, the use of a cow, which was bought from 
Lewis, when in milk, and changed when unserviceable. 
From the milk of his ewes, the tenant contrives to make 

resembling those for which St. Kilda is so 
celebrated. There is no peat in the island, but its 
sm is well enough supplied by turf. During the 
ong discussions whence all this knowledge was pro- 
cured, I had not observed that our conference was held 
on the top of the house; roof it could not be calied, 
It being impossible for walls to resist the winds of this 
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‘ssuing out of an aperture near the side of the habita- 
tion, Thevery entrance seeme‘ to have been contrived 
for a concealment or defence, and it could not be per- 
ceived till pointed out This is an irregular hole, 
about four feet high, surrounded by turf. 3; and on 
entering it, with some precaution, we found a long 
tortuous passage, somewhat resembling the 
@ mine, but without a door, which condu us into 
the ia of the cavern. The interior resembled 
the prints which we have seen of a Kamschatkan hat. 
Over the embers of a turf fire sat the ancient grand- 
mother nursing an infant, which was nearly naked. 
From the rafters hung festoons of dried fish; but 
scarcely an article of furniture was to be seen, and 
there was no light but that which came through the 
smoke-hole. There was a sort of platform, or dais, on 
which the fire was raised, where the old woman and 
her charge sat; and one or two niches, excavated 
laterally in the ground, and laid with ashes, seemed to 
be the only bed places. Why these were not furnished 
with straw, 1 know not; and of blankets, the provision 
was as scanty as that of the clothes; possibly, ashes 


far more likely that this insular family could not be 
forced to make themselves more comfortable. This 
was certainly a variety in human life worth studying. 
Every thing appeared wretched enough; a smoky sub- 
terranean cavern ; rain and storm; a deaf octogenarian 


grandmother; the wife and children half naked ; and | 


to add to all this, solitude, and a prison, from which 
there was no esca 
seemed contented, and expressed little concern as to 
what the rest of the worl 
sheep, and house the winter firing ; to dig the ground, 
and reap the harvest in their seasons; to hunt wild 
fowl and catch fish; to fetch water from the pools, 


lery of | 


| 


| 


consenting to go on board a coaster. A coaster was speedily 


than thirteen.” 

In this vessel he remained for nearly a twelvemonth. ‘ It 
will be easily conceived,” he remarks, “ that my life was a 
life of hardship. I was not only ‘a ship-boy on the high 
and giddy mast,’ but also in the cabin, where every menial 
office fell to my lot; yet, if I was restless and discontented, 
I can safely say it was not so much on account of this, as of 
my being precluded from all possibility of reading ; as my 
master did not possess, nor do I recollect seeing during the 
whole time of my abode with him, a single book of any 
description except the ‘ Coasting Pilot.’” : 

While in this humble situation, however, and seeming to 
himself almost an outcast from the world, he was not alto- 
gether forgotten, He had broken off all connexion with Ash- 


"burton, and where his godfather lived ; but “ the women of 
| Brixham,” says he, ‘‘ who travelled to Ashburton twice 
may make a better and softer bed than straw; but it is _ 


a week with fich, and who had known my parents, did not 


"see me without kind concern, running about the beach in a 


was doing. To tend the | 


keep up the fire, and rock the child to sleep on their 


knees, seemed occupation enough, and the socicty of 
the family itself, society enough. The women and 
children, indeed, had probably never extended their 
notions of a world much beyond the precincts of North 
Rona; the chief himself seemed to have few cares or 
wishes that did not centre in it; his only desire being, 
to go to Lewis to christen his infant—a wish in another 
year he could have gratified.” Such is an abridgement 
of the interesting account given by Macculloch of this 
distant and solitary isle, and the human beings who 
inhabit it. My readers have here presented to their 
view the picture of a family, which many may consider 
as at the lowest and most hapless condition of any in 
Great Britain or its adjacent islands; yet the moralist 
will be delighted to discover, that with all the disad 

vantages of solitude and desertion, there is even a large 
amount of actual happiness, comfort, and virtue, in this 
remote and limited territory. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD, 
LATE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Amone narratives which illustrate the power of the Love 
of Knowledge in overcoming the opposition of circumstances, 
there are few more interesting than that which has been given 
us of his early life, by the late Wittiam Girrorvd. Mr. 
Gifford was born in 1755 at Ashburton, in Devonshire. His 
father, although the descendant of a respectable and even 
wealthy family, bad early ruined himself by his wildness 
and prodigality ; and even after he was married had run off 
to sea, where he remained serving on board a man-of-war for 
eight or nine years. On his return home, with about a hun- 
dred pounds of prize money, he attempted to obtain a sub- 
sistence as a glazier, having before apprenticed himself to 
that business ; but in a few years he died of a broken-down 
constitution before he was forty, leaving his wife with two 
children, the youngest only about eight months old, and with 
no means of support except what she might make by con- 
tinuing the business, of which she was quite ignorant. In 
about a twelvemonth she followed her husband to the grave. 
“*] was not quite thirteen,” says her son, ‘‘ when this hap 
pened ; my little brother was hardly two; and we had not a 
relation nor 9 friend in the world.” 

His brother was now sent to the workhouse, and he was 
himself taken home to the house of a named Carlile, 
who was his godfather, and had seized upon whatever his 
mother had left, under the pretence of repaying himself for 
money which he had advanced to her By this person, Wil- 
liam, who had before learned reading, writing, and a little 
arithmetic, was sent again to school, and was beginning to 
make considerable progress in the last branch of study ; but 
in about three months his patron grew tired of the expense, 
and took him home, with the view of employing him as a 
ploughboy. An injury, however, which he had received 
some years before, on his breast, was found to unfit him for 


ragged jacket and trowsers.” They often mentioned him to 
their acquaintances at Ashburton ; and the tale excited so 
much commiseration in the place, that his godfather at last 
found himself obliged to send for him home. At this time 
he wanted some months of fourteen. He proceeds with his 


_ own story as follows :— 
Yet the family were well fed, | 


“ After the holidays I returned to my darling pursuit— 
arithmetic : my progress was now so rapid, that in a few 
months I was at the head of the school, and qualified to 
assist my master (Mr. E. Furlong) on any extraordinary 
emergency. As he usually gave me a trifle on these occa- 
sions, it raised a thought in me that, by engaging with him 
as a regular assistant, and undertaking the instruction of a 
few evening scholars, I might, with a little additional aid, be 
enabled to support myself. God knows, my ideas of support 
at this time were of no very extravagant nature. I had, 
besides, another object in view. Mr. Hugh Smerdon (my 
first master) was now grown old and infirm: it seemed un- 
likely that he should hold out above three or four years ; and 
I fondly flattered myself that, notwithstanding my youth, I 
might possibly be appointed to succeed him. I was in my 
fifteenth year when I built these castles: a storm, however, 
was collecting, which unexpectedly burst upon me, and swept 
them all away. 

“‘On mentioning my little plan to Carlile, he treated it 
with the utmost contempt ; and told me, in his turn, that, as 
I had learned enough, and more than enough, at school, he 
must be considered as having fairly discharged his duty (so, 
indeed, he had); he added, that he had been negociating 
with his cousin, a shoemaker of some respectability, who had 
liberally agreed to take me without a fee as an apprentice. 
I was so shocked at this intelligence that 1 did not remon- 
strate, but went in sullenness and silence to my new master, 
to whom I was soon after bound, till 1 shculd-attain the age 
of twenty-one. 

Up to this period his reading had been very limited, the 
only books he had perused, beside the Bible, with which he 
was well acquainted, having been a black-letter romance, 
called Parismus and Parismenes, a few old magazines, and 
the Imitation of Thomas 4 Kempis. ‘‘ As I hated my new 
profession,” he continues, ‘‘ with a perfect hatred, I made 
no progress in it; and was consequently little regarded in 
the family, of which I sank by degrees into the common 
drudge: this did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were 
now humbled. I did not, however, quite resign my hope 
of one day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, and therefore 
secretly prosecuted my favorite study at every interval of 
leisure. These intervals were not very frequent ; and when 
the use I made of them was found out, they were rendered 
still less so. I could not guess the motives for this at first ; 
but at length I discovered that my master destined his 
youngest son for the situation to which I aspired. 

*] possessed at this time but one book in the world: it 
was a treatise on algebra, given to me by a young woman 
who had found it in a lodging-house. I considered it as a 
treasure ; but it was a treasure locked up: for it supposed 
the reader to be well acquainted with simple equations, and 
I knew nothing of the matter. My master’s son had pur. 
chased ‘ Fenning’s Introduction :’ this was precisely what 


I wanted—but he carefully concealed it from me, and I was 


indebted to chance alone for stumbling upon bis hiding- 
place. Isat up for the greatest part of several nights suc- 
cessively, and, before he suspected that his treatise was dis- 
covered, had completely mastered it. I could now enter 
upon my own ; and that carried me pretty far to the science, 
This was not done without difficulty 1 had not a farthing 
on earth, nor a friend to give me one, pen, ink, and paper, 
therefore (in despite of the flippant remark of Lord Orford), 
were, for the most part, as completely outof my reach as a 
crown and sceptre. i Lere was, indeed, a resource ; but the 
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atmost caution and secrecy were necessary ia applying to 
| beat out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, and wrote 
my problems on them with a blunted awl; for the rest 
memory was tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by it 
to a great extent.” ‘ 

No situation, it is obvious, could be more unfavcuraole for 
study than this; and yet we see how the eager student suc- 
ceeded in triumphing over its disadvantages, contriving to 
write and calculate even without paper, peas, or ink, by the 
aid of a piece of leather and a blunted awl. Where there-is 
a strong determination to attain an object, it is generally suf- 
ficient of itself to create the means ; and almost any means 
are sufficient. We mistake in supposing that there is only one 
way of doing a thing, namely, that in which it is commonly 
done. Whenever we have to prove it, we find how sich in “ 
resources is Necessity ; and how seldom it is that, in the 
absence of the ordinary instrument, she has not some new 
invention to supply its place. ‘This is a truth which studious 
poverty has often had experience of, and been all the better 
for experiencing ; for difficulties so encountered and subdued 
not only whet ingenuity, but strengthen a man’s whole in- 
tellectual and moral character, and fit him for struggles and 
achievements in after life, from which other spirits less 
hardily trained turn away in despair. 

At last, however, Gifford obtained some alleviation of his 
extreme penury. He had scarcely, he tells us, known 
even by name, when some verses, composed by one of his 
acquaintances, tempted him to try what he could do in the 
same style, and he succeeded in producing a few rhymes. 
As successive little incidents inspired his humble muse, 
he produced several more compositions of a similar de- 
scription, till he had got together about a dozen of them 
“Certainly,” says he, ‘ nothing on earth was ever so de- 
plorable ;” but such as they were, they procured him not.a 
little fame among his associates, and he began at last to be 
sometimes invited to repeat them to other circles. ‘‘ The 
repetitions of which I speak,” he continues, “* were always 
attended with applause, and sometimes with favours more 
substantial ; little collections were now and then made, agd 
I have received sixpence in an evening. To one who had 
long lived in the absolute want of money, such a resource 
seemed a Peruvian mine: I furnished myself by degrees 
with paper, &c., and, what was of more importance, with 
books of geometry and of the higher branches of algebra, 
which I cautiously concealed. Poetry, even at this time, 
was no amusement of mine : it was subservient to other pur- 
poses ; and I only had recourse to it when I wanted money 
for my mathematical pursuits.” 

But even this resource was soon taken from him. His 
master, having heard of his verse-making, was so incensed 
both at what he deemed the idleness of the occupation, and 
especially at some satirical allusions to himself, or bis cus- 
tomers, upon which the young poet had unwisely ventured, 
that he seized upon and carried away ail his books and pa- 
pers, and even prohibited him in the strictest manner from 
ever again repeating a line of his compositions. This severe 
stroke was followed by another, which reduced him to utter 
despair. The master of the free school, to whom he had 
never resigned the hope of succeeding, died, and another 
person was appointed to the situation, not much older than 
Gifford, and who, he says, was certainly not so well quali- 
fied for it as himself. ‘‘ I look back,” he proceeds, “* on that 
part of my life which immediately followed this event with 
little satisfaction ; it was a period of gloom, and savage un- 
sociability; by degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal tor- 
por ; or, if roused into activity Ly the spirit of youth, wasted 
the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, which alien- 
ated the few acquaintances which compassion had yet left 

But his despondency and discontent seem to have gradu- 
ally given way to the nataral buoyancy of his disposition ; 
some evidences of kindly feeling from those around him 
tended a good deal to mitigate his recklessness ; and, espe- 
cially as the term of his apprenticeship drew towards a 
close, his former aspirations and hopes began to retura to 
him. He had spent, however, nearly six years at his un- 
congenial employment, before any decided prospect of 
deliverance opened upon him. ‘* In this humble and 
obscure state,” says he, ‘* poor beyond the common lot, 
yet flattering my ambition with day dreams which perhaps 
would never have been realized, I was found, in the twen- 
tieth year of my age, by Mr. William Cookesley, a name 
never to be pronounced by me without veneration. The la- 
mented doggrel which 1 have already mentioned, and 
which had passed from mouth to mouth among people of 
my own degree, had by some accident or other reached his 
ear, and given him a curiosity to inquire after the author.” 
Mr. Cookesley, who was a surgeon, and not rich, having 
learnt Gifford’s history from himself, became so much in- 
terested in his favour, that be determined to rescue him 
from his obscurity. ‘* The plan,” says Gifford, “ that oc 


this excelleat man. He procured a few of my poor attempts 
at rhyme, dispersed them amongst his friends aad acquaint. 
ance, and, when my name was become somewhat familiar 
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ten and sixpence ; enough, however, was.collected to 
me from my apprenticeship, and to maintain me for a 
months, duriog which I assiduously attended the 
Thomas Smerdon.” 

The rest of the story may be very compendiously told. 
The difficulties of the poor scholar were now over, for his 
patrons were so much pleased with the progress he made 
this short period, that, upon its expiration, they re- 
newed their bounty, and maintained him at school for an- 
other year, ‘‘ Such liberality,” he remarks, ‘‘ was not lost 
upon me; I grew anxious to make the best return in my 
power, and I redoubled my diligence. Now that I am sunk 
into indolence, 1 look back with some degree of scepticism to 
the exertions of that period.” In two years and two months 
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/ gentleman undertaking to provide the additional means ne- 
4+ cessary to enable him to live till he should take his degree. 
¢! Mr. Giffort’s first patron died before his protegé had time 
i to fulfil the good wan’s fond anticipations of his future 

| celebrity ; but be afterwards found, in Lord Grosvenor, 
i) another much more able, though it was impossible that any 
‘other cou)! have shewn more zeal, to advance his interests. 
4). A long and prosperous life, during which he acquired a dis- 
i tinguished name in the literary world, was the ample.com- 

pensation for the humiliation and hardships of his youth. 
He was the Editor, for many years, of the ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,” which was placed under his management at its com- 


| ‘mencement in 1809, and which attained the most distin- 
guished success, in a great degree through his judicious and 
1)! ‘carefal attention to its conduct. The narrative from which 
we have extracted the preceding pages, and which is so in- 
\, terestingly written that we have generally preferred retain- 
9! ing the original words in our abridgement, is prefixed to his 
+ English version of Juvenal, the first edition of which ap- 
fi’ peared in 1802. Mr. Gifford died in London on the 3ist of 

December, 1826, in the seventy-first year of his age. It is 
& beautiful circumstance in his history, and one which shews 
how & generous act sometimes receives even a worldly re- 
ward, that he left the bulk of his fortune to the son of his 
first most kind and disinterested patron, Mr. Cuokesley.— 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


AMERICAN PASSENGER PIGEONS. 


Or these animals, and the vast multiplicity of their numbers, 
we have had various accounts by travellers on whose details 
faith could be placed; but no one seems to have given so 
thorough an account of the character and numbers of this 
species of bird as the ingenious Avvoson, in his Urnitholo- 
gical Biography, a work of great interest both to the natu- 
Falist and general reader. ‘‘ The body of the passenger 
» Says he, ** is of an elongated oval form, steered by 
ap tae well-plumed tail, and propelled by well-set wi 
the muscles of which are very large and powerful for the 
size ofthe bird. When an individual is seen gliding through 
the woods and close to the observer, it passes like a thought ; 
and on trying to see it again, the eye searches in vain ; the 
bird is gone. The multitudes of wild pigeons in our woods 
‘re astonishing. Indeed, alter having viewed them so 
often, and under so many circumstances, | even now feel in- 
clined to — and assure myself that what I am going to 
fi. relate is fact. Yet I have seen it all, and that too in the 
+, company of persons who, like niyself, were struck with 
, amezement. 
I; . In the autumn of 1813, I left my house at Henderson, 
jon the banks of the Ohio, on my way to Louisville. In 
is over the Barrens a few miles beyond Hardens- 
observed the pigeons flying from north-east to 
South-west, in greater numbers than 1 thought I had 
ever seen them before ; and feeling an iuclination to count 
the flocks that might pass within the reach of my eye in 
one hour, I dismounted, seated myself on an emi 
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The banks of the Ohio were crowded with men and boys 


sherri : | Even the reports of the guns wure seldom heard, aud 1 was 

incessantly shooting at the pilgrims, which there flew | wet - 

lower they passed the river, Maliudes thas made aware of the firing only by seeing ‘the shooters re 
Fora or more ation on no ; ding. 

other flesh than that of pigeons, aed salted of nothing bat No one aared venture within the line of devastation. The 


bogs had been penned up in due time, the picking up of the 
| dead abd wounded being left for the next morning's employ. 
. | midnight I perceived a decrease number 
It may not, perhaps, be out of place to attempt an esti- | : Gaved the whele si 
mate of “the number of pi contained in one of those dista: 


mighty flocks, and of the quantity of food daily consumed by | sene aif’ a man necustomed. to 


had heard it distinctly when three miles distant from the 
breadth, which is far below the average size, and suppose it "Pt 
passing over us without interruption for three hours at the | 
rate mentioned above of one mile in the minute. This will 
give us a paral of 180 miles by covering 180 
square miles, Allowing two pigeons to the square yard, we 
aave one billion, one hundred and fifteen millions, 4 hun- | 
dred and thirty-six thousand pigeons in one flock. every | P : 
pigeon dail cousames fully alfa pint of food, the quantity | cats, were seen sneaking off, whilst 
oupplying = to supplant them, and enjoy their share of the spoil. It was 


| 
| 


ms, and 
s and hawks of 


¥ | amongst the dead, the dying, andthe mangled. The pigeons 
pigeons 


As soon as the pi discover a sufficiency of food to 
entice them to alight, they fly round in circles reviewing the 
country below. During their evolutions on such occasions, 


tich deep purple. T 


then pass lower, over the woods, 
and for a moment are 


among the foliage, but again 


next ‘moment, as if suddenly alarmed, they take to wing, 
producing by the flappings of their wings a noise like the roar 
of distant p Seen and sweep throngh the forests to see if 


danger is near. Hunger, however, soon brings then to the | 


nd, When alighted they are seen industriously throw- 
ing up the withered ned in quest of the fallen mast. 

rear ranks are continually rising, passing over the main ve 
and alighting in front, in such rapid succession, that 
whole flock seems still on wing, The quantity of ground thus 
swept is astovishing, and so completely has it been cleared, 
that the gleaner who might follow in their rear would find his 
labour completely lost. Whilst feeding, their avidity is at 
times so great that in attempting to swallow a large acorn or 
nut, they are seen gasping for a long while, as if in the agonies 
of suffocation. 

On such occasions. when the woods are filled with these 
pigeons, they are killed in immense numbers, although no 
apparent diminution ensues. About the middle of the day, 
after their repast is finished, they settle on the trees, to enjo 
rest, and digest their food, On the ground they walk wit 
ease, as well as on the branches, frequently jerking their 
beautiful tail, and moving the neck backwards and forwe rd. 
in the most graceful manner. As the sun begins to sink be- 
neath the horizon, they depart en masse for the roosting -place, 
which, not unfrequently, is hundreds of miles distant, as has 
been ascertained by persons who have kept an account of 
cheir arrivals and departures. ‘ 

Let us now, kind reader, ispect their place of nightly 
rendezvous. One of these curious roosting-places, on the banks 
of the Green River in Kentucky, I repeatedly visited. It 
was, as is always the case, in a portion of the forest where 
the trees were of great magnitude, and where there was little 
underwood. 1 rode through it upwards of forty miles, and 
crossing it in different parts, found its average breadth to be 
rather more than three miles. My first view of it was a fort- 
night subsequent to the period when they had made choice of 
it, and J arnved there nearly two hours before sunset. Few 
pigeons were then to be seen, but a great number of persons, 
with horses and waggons, guns and ammunition, had already 
established encampments on the borders. ‘Two farmers from 
the vicinity of Russelville, distant more than a hundred miles, 
had driven upwards of three hundred hogs to be fattened on 
the pigeons which were to be slaughtered. Here and there, 
the people employed in plucking and — what had already 
been procured, were seen sitting in the midst of large piles of 
these birds. The dung lay several inches  - covering the 
whole extent of the roosting-place, like a bedof snow. Many 
trees two feet in diameter, I observed, were broken off at no 
great distance from the ground ; and the branches of many of 
the largest and tallest had given way, as if the forest had been 
swept by atornado, Every thing proved to me that the num- 
ber of birds resorting to this part of the forest must be im 
mense beyond conception. As the period of their arriva 
«pproached, their foes anxiously prepared to receive them 
Some were furnished with iron pots containing sulphur, others 


and began to mark with my pencil, making a dot for 
every flock that passed. In a short time finding the task 
which I had uadertaken i i , as the birds poured 
ia in countless multitudes, I rose, and counting the dots 
tien put down, found that 163 had been made in twenty- 
one minutes, I travelled on, and stil] met more the farther 
I proceeded. The air was literally filled with pigeons ; the 
light of noon-day was obscured as by an eclipse ; the dung 
feil in spots, not unlike melting flakes of snow ; andthe con- 
dioued buzz of wings had to lull my senses to 
‘epose. Whilst waiting 


a 
for dinner at Young’s inn, at the 
fj . ~afluence of Salt River with the Ohio, I saw, at my leisure, 
 mmense lezions still going by, with a front reaching far 
} jpeyond the Ohio on the west and the beech-wood forests 
; lireetly on the east of me. Not a single bird alighted ; for 
out or acorn was that year to be seen in the neighLour- 
, 100d, 
Before distant from Har- 
ensburgh fifty-five mi pigeons were stil! in 
undiminished numbers, and cuntinued & 
‘aree days i= succession, The people were 2% in arms, 


with torches of pine-knots, many with poles, and the rest 
with guns. The sun was lost to our view, yet not a pigeon had 
ariived. Every thing was ready, and all eyes were gazing on 
the clear sky, which appeared in glimpses amidst the tall 
trees. Suddenly there burst forth a general of “ Here 
they come!” The noise that they made, though yet distant, 
reminded me of a hard gale at sea, passing through the 
rigging of a close-reefed vessel As the birds arrived and 
— over me, I felt a current of air that surprised me, 
‘housands were soon knocked down by the pole-men, The 
birds continued to in, the fires were lighted, and a 
magnificent, as well as wonderful and — er 
sight presented itself. The pigeons, arriving by thousands, 
alighted everywhere, one above another, until solid masses, 
as jarge as hogsheads, were formed on the branches ail 
round, Here and there the perches gave way under the 
weight with a crash, and falling to the ground, destroyed 
hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing down the dense 
groups with which every stick was loaded. 1t was a scene 
of uproar and confusion. 1 f und it quite useless to speak 
or ever to shout to those persons who were nearest to me 


_ as he could possibly 
the dense mass which they form exhibits a beautiful appear- | feed on the remainder 


ance, as it changes its direction, now displaying a glistening | 
sheet of azure, when the backs of the birds come simul- | 
taneously into view, and anon, suddenly presenting a mass of | 


, until each had as many 
were let 


uainted with these birds might naturally 


ispose of, w 


Persons 


conclude that such dreadful havoc would soon put an end to 
the species. But I have satisfied myself, by long observa- 


tion, that nothing but the gradual diminution of our forests 


| can accomplish their decrease, as they not unfrequently 


emerge, and are seen gliding aloft. They now alight, but the | quadruple 


ir numbers yearly, and always at least double it. 


| hand. One 


Sacactty of an was one day,” says 


Jesse, in his ‘‘ Gleanings in Natural History,” ‘ feeding 


the poor elephant who was so barbarously put to death at 
Exeter Change) with potatoes, which he took out of my 
them, a round one, fell on the floor, just out 
of the reach of his proboscis. He leaned against his wooden 
bar, put out his trunk, and could just touch the potatoe, but 

Se oe ick it up. After several ineffectual efforts, he at 
Jast blew the potatoe against the opposite wall with sufficiew 
=r rebound ; and he then, without difficulty, 
secured it.” 


Byron.—Peel, the orator and statesman, that 
was, or is, or is to be,”) says Byron, was my form-fellow, 
and we were both at the top of our remove (« public school 

rase). We were on good terms, but his brother was my 
intimate friend. ‘There were also great hopes of Peel amongst 
us all, masters and scholars—and he has not disappointed 
them. As a scholar he was greatly my superior ; as a de- 
claimer and actor | was reckoned at least his equal ; asa 
schoolboy, out of school, I was always in scrapes, and he 
never ; and in schvol he always knew his lesson, and | rarely 
—but when 1 knew it, I knew it nearly as well.. In gene- 
ral information, history, &c., &c., I think I was his superior, 
as well as of most boys of my standing.—Mvore’s Life of 


A New Hotranp Warnrton.—Among the attacking 
party there was one young man who from his appearance 
and dignity of demeanour, was imagined a chief or leader. 
Yet this impression was given by something distinct from 
either height of stature, or personal beauty ; for the New 
Hollander was neither so tall nor well-made as some of the 
others, but “a brisk young mau,” active and courageous. 
He was the only one of the group that was painted. A 
circle drawn by some sort of white pigment surrounded each 
of his eyes, and a white streak reached from the forehead to 
the tip of the nose. His breast and part of his arms were 
also stained, ‘‘ not for beauty or ornament,” it was very 
rationally concluded, ‘* but that he seemed thereby to design 
the looking more terrible, this his painting adding very much 
to his natural deformity.”—Lives and Vossen of Drake; 
Cavendish, &c. 


THE DISSIPATED HUSBAND. 


He comes not; I have watch'd the moon go down ; 
But yet he comes not. Once it was not so. 

He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep, 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 

To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 

Oh! how I love a mother’s watch to kee; 

Over those sleeping eyes, that smile which cheer 
My heart, though sunk it sorrow, fixed and deep. 

I had a husband once who loved me; now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees from laurel-flowers a poison sip. 

But yet I cannot hate. Oh! there were hours 
When I could hang for ever on his eye ; 

And Time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strew’d, as he hurried on, his path with flowers, 

I loved him then ; he loved me too; my heart 

Still finds its fondness kindle if he smile ; 
The memory of our loves will ne’er depart ; 
And though he often stings me with a dart, 
Venom'd and barb’d, and wastes the vile, 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share; 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness ; and should sickness come and lay 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 

1 would with kindness all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep, and say, 

How injared and how faithful I had been. 
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CHAMBERS EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


Column for Poung Ladies. 
Discourse we now of silks and cloth of 
Of robes of birth-days, and high festivals; 

And maiden’s simple unadorned attire, 

; _ And of the modest toilet of the bride.” 
© the various means by which a young lady may shew her 
taste and even her mental qualifications, so as to attract and 
probaby fix the affections, none come so prominently into 
notice as an attention to the toilet, or mode of dressing. In 
the formation and disposition of female attire there is an 
efidless variety in style, thuch less governed by fixed rules 
than that which prescribes the fashions of men ; aad though 
always affected by the prevailing taste of the age, yet so in- 
definite as to leave to each individual great room for the exer- 
cise of her ingenuity and judgment as regards her own figure 
and appearance. It is one of the prevailing errors of the 
present, and perhaps of the past times, among ladies, to ad- 
here scrapulously to fashion, without consulting whether such 
may be thus advantageous in their own particular case. I 
would have all my fair young countrywomen to avoid this 
blunder in the delicate and important affairs of the toilet. In 
all cases they should, if possible, think for themselves on this 
subject, or be advised by others around them of more ma- 
tared judgment, always settling upon at last that mode of 
dressing in which their good taste tells them they are most 
becoming. As I do not pretend to set up for a regular adviser 
on the subject of a yong lady's toilet, I shall content myself 
with extracting and condensing an article for the purpose, 
from an exceedingly beautiful new publication, entitled 
“Tar Yourc Lapy's Boox.” 

“Although the toilet,” says the author of the work, ‘should 
never be suffered to engross so much of the attention as to 
interfere with the higher duties of life, yet, as a young lady’s 
dress, however simple, is considered a criterion of her taste, 
at, is, certainly, worthy her attention. Her chief object in 
chis respect should be, to acquire sufficient skill aud good 
taste to do all that is needful with regard to the attire, in the 
least possibe period of time, to abbreviate the labours of the 
talet, so as to entrench upon hours which should be devoted 
to the useful avocations of life, or the embellishments of the 
mind. It will be a laudable ambition in her to curb those 
excesses of ‘each revolving mode’ with which she is in some 
measure forced to comply; to aim at grace and delicacy 
rather than richness of dress ; to sacrifice exuberance of or- 
nainent (which is never becoming to the young) whenever it 
is possible, to an admirable neatness, equally distant from 
the prim and the negligent ; to learn the valuable art of im- 
parting a charm to the most simple article of dress, by its 
proper abjustment to the person, and by its harmonious 
blending, or agreeably contrasting with the other portions of 
the attire. [This is, doubtless, one of the most important of 
the whole of the rules of the toilet.) It is a truth which ever 
should be borne in mind, that a higher order of taste is thus 
displayed, and a better effect produced, by a total absence of 
ornament, than by the most profuse and splendid decorations 

«« Fashion demands a discreet but not a servile observance ; 
much judgment may be shown in the time, as well as in the 
mode chosen for complying with her caprices. It is inju- 
dicious to adopt every new style immediately it appears ; for 
many novelties in dress prove unsuccessful, being abandoned 
even before the first faint impression they produce be worn 
off; and a lady can scarcely look much more absurd than 
ina rted fashion, which, even durirg its brief existance, 
never attained a moderate share of oe The wearer 
must, therefore, at once relinquish dress, or submit to 
the unpleasant result we have mentioned 3,80 that, on the 
score of economy, as well as good taste, it is advisable not 
to be too eager in following the modes which whim or inge- 
Duity created in such constant successioa. On the other hand 
it is unwise to linger so long as to suffer * fashion’s ever- 
varying flower’ to bud, blossom, sand nearly ‘ waste its 
sweetness’ before we gather and wear it: many persons 
are guilty of this error; they cautiously abstain from a too 
early adoption of novelty, and fall into the opposite fault 
of becoming its proselytes at the eleventh hour : they actu- 
ally disburse as much in dress as those who keep pace with 
the march of mode, and are always some months behind 
those who are about them—affording in autumn a post-obit 
reminiscence to their acquaintance of the fashions which 


were lar in the g spring. Such persons labour 
ander the further disadvantage 0 falling into each succeed 
# from its high my state ; t © not copy it in i 
original but all the deteriorating additions which 
tre heaped upon it subsequently to its invention. However 
beautiful it may be, a fashion rarely exists in its pristine state 
of excellence jong after it has become popular: its aberra- | 
dons from the perfect are exaggerated at each remove; and — 
if its form be in some measure preserved, it is displayed in — 
ansuitable colours, or translated into — until 
the original desigu becomes so vulgarised as to disgust. — 

” There are a persons who, while they affect to despise | 
fashion, and are ostensibly the most bitter enemies of ‘ the 
zoddess with the rainbow zone,’ are always making secret 
tompacts and compositions with her. Their constant aim 
is to achieve the effect of every new style of dress, without 
betraying un distan. of it: they pilfer the 
ideas of the modeste, which they use (to adopt the happy 
expression of Sir Fretful) ‘as gipsies do stolen children— 
disfigure them to make them pass for their own.’”—To 
be continued. 

stipeers.—A very entertaining work on the man- 


ners of the Mussulmauus of India has recently appeared, by 


written by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an English lady who 


mazried » Hindostanee Mahometan, and who haz had dh 


many opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of the strange 
peculiarities of the of the East, of the ladicn 
their fashions, and of life. The following extract will 


givemy fair readers an iden of the style of Mrs Meer Hassan 
i, and the nature of her descriptions. — . 

‘* The ladies never wear stockings, and only cover the feet 
with shoes when pacing across their court-yard, which bounds 
their view and their walks. Nevertheless, there is a fashion 
and taste about the ladies’ shoes which is productive of much 
emulation in zeenahnah life; they are idly worked i 
many patterns, with and silver spangles, variously” 
coloured small seed beads, und embroidery—the whole on® 
mass of glittering metal ; they are made with points curl- 
ing upwards, some nearly reaching half way to the knees, and 
always woru down at the heel, as dressing slippers; the 
least costly for their every-day wear, are of gold embroi- 
dery on velvet; the less opulent condescexd to wear tinsel 
work ; and the meanest servants yellow or red cloth with sil- 
ver binding. The same style of shoes are worn by the males 
as by the females ; I have seen some young men with 
shagreen slippers for the rainy season; these are made with 
a high heel, and look unseemly. The fashion of shoes varies 
with the times in this country, as well as in others ; sometimes 
it is genteel to have small points to the shoes ; at another, 
the points are long and much curled ; but-they still retain the 
preference for pointed shoes, whatever be the fashion adopted. 

he greatest novelty in the way of shoes, which came under 
my observation in India, was a pair of silver embroidery, 
small pointed, and very neatly made; on the points and 
round the instep small silver bells were fastened, which pro- 
duced harmony with every step, varied by the quick or more 
gentle of the wearer ; these were a nt to me from 
a lady of distinction in Oude. Upon visiting this lady on 
one occasion, my black silk slippers, which I had left at the 
entrance (as is the custom here), had most likely attracted 
the curiosity of the Begum’s slaves, for when that lady 
attended me to the threshold, they could no where be found; 
and I was in danger of being obliged to soil my stockings by 
walking shoeless to my palkie, across the court-yard. In 
this dilemma the lady proffered me the pair here described ; 
I was much amused with the novelty of the exchange, upon 
stepping into the musical shoes, which however they may be 
prized by native ladies, did not exactly suit my style of dress, 
nor convenience in walking ; although I must always remem- 
ber the Begum’s attention with gratitude. ‘The ladies’ soci- 
ety is by no means insipid or without interest; they are 
naturally gifted with sense and politeness, fond of con- 
versation, shrewd in their remarks, and their language is both 
and 
panisH Comas.—‘‘ Throughout Spain but especially in 
Madrid, the comb is an ont important of 
every woman's dress. A fashionable S is not 
less than a foot long, and eight or nine inches broad ; and 
to fifteen dollars (from 12. to 
3l.) too much to give forthis appendage ; accordingly eve 
tenth shop, at least, is a comb shop.” dugtis’s 
EMIGRATION. 


Mr. Fergusson, having now examined Upper Canada, and 
remarked its suitability to emigration, crossed the frontiers 
of the province, though in the paper to which our attention 
has been directed he does not introduce the manner of his 
transit, and commenced his observations on the land and till- 
age in the United States.— In offering a few remarks 
upon the prospects of emigrants to the States,” says he, ‘so 
many circumstances occur upon which it would be neces- 
sary to touch, that | almost shrink from the attempt. The 

t and interesting tie which must be severed when we 
_ our native country, and become the denizens of another 
is a point which every man must settle for himself. Shoula 
it prove no impediment, he will find numerous and varied 
fields of agricultural enterprize ting themselves in 
every quarter of the Union. He will find perfect security 
and independence, and, with ordinary good sense and 
humour, can have no difficulty in maintaining friendly habits 
with his neighbours. 

“ Two plans present themselves to the emigrant with ca- 
pital in fixing his residence in the States. He may either 
purchase or occupy a farm in the old settled part of the 
country, or he may establish himself in some of the new o1 

et unsettled portions of the older States. The choice must 
be dependent on the means and character of the individual ; 
but in either way the greatest risk of disappointment will 
always be found in fixing too hastily. I would strongly re- 
commend to every man who may emigrate to Canada or the 
States, that he should allot some months to looking about 
nim, ere he make a purchase, which it is not again so easy 
to exchange, should any of those numerous drawbacks 
sent themselves, which we are ever too apt to overlook in 


“The ts managin| isposin; 

United States’ public lands are complete’ and’ ce diffi. 
culty or annoyance is likely to occur, if we except, perhaps, 
the delay in receiving the formal title or patent, occa- 
sioned by a heavy arrear of business in that department. This 
occasions, however, neither loss nor hazard, as the warrant 
of possession which every purchaser immediately receives, 
secures him in all the rights of property. 

“ A bureau at Washington, under a head commissioner (at 
present Judge Hayward), superintends the various land-of- 
fices established throughout every part of the country, and 
where intending purchasers are treated with the utmost civi- 
lity and dispatch. 

“I had the honour of being ee introduced to Mr. 
Hayward by the President himself, I would take this 
Opportunity of expressing my deep sense of the cordial and 
kind reception 1 met with from General Jackson, Mr. Van 


| Buren, and others, and of the candid and open manner 


r. Ha 


‘* As it is impossible, within reasonable terms, to discuss 


as | seriatim the respective fitness of the different States for af- 


ording comfortable settlements to Bri 
detail m 


ish emi I 
Bank. 


rve. 

“* Various classes of settlers are to be found in the States, 
‘rom the man of substance and capital to the rough back 
#oodsman and squatter ; but a minute discussion of the se- 
veral grades does not seem to be here required. 

«The first farm which I visited was in the immediate vici- 
nity of Albany, forming part of the princely estate of Mr. 
Van Ransaler. It contained 600 acres of fine mellow loam 
along the banks of the river, divided into org rails 
fences, which cost here 4s. Gd. per sixteen feet, including 
and about five feet 

igh. 

“« The crop, chiefly raised are wheat, Indian corn, with 
pumpkins planted in the intervals or rows, oats, toes, 
and large quantities of Timothy for hay. The buildings are 
of timber, handsome and convenient. 

‘* The farm was let some years , at 2000 dollars o 
4501, which, in America, seems to be a very high rent; 
but it must be recollected that the situation is particularly 
favourable from its close contact with the thriving city of 
Albany. A turnpike road upon Macadam’s principle has 
commenced from Albany to the north, and six miles of it 
are already completed at an expense of 2000/. It runs 
through the centre of this farm. It is, at present, the home 
farm of the eldest son of Mr. Van Ransaler, who has ime 
ported, at considerable e , from England, some fine 
short horn stock, and which he is very successfully crossing, 
with a judicious selection of native cows. 

‘« Although very fine cattle and sheep are to be founa in some 
districts, I am satisfied that more may be done in the depart- 
ment of live-stock, than in any other brauch of American 
husbandry. 

** As the country becomes more populous, manufactures (al- 
ready far advanced) will continue to increase, and fat stock, 
with dairy produce, must become objects of greater import- 
ance to the farmer than they have hitherto been. I met with 
a very intelligent cattle-dealer in Pennsylvania, who gave 
me much information on this subject. He and his partners 
deal, to a large extent, for the Philadelphia and New York 
markets. The system appeared to be perfectly organized 
They purchase all the fat stock they can procure within 4 
seasonable range of these cities, which are first dis of 
to the butchers; and having thus cleared the field, they 
oring forward their droves, from the back settlements or 
jistant states, in such a succession, as supplies, without 
glutting, the market. Some of their cattle travel above 60€ 


miles, and are two months on the road. He told me that he 
purchased 400 oxen every year from one Kentucky farmer, 
and he considers a stock farm to be a very sure and profit- 


able concern. New York takes about 700 oxen a-week, 
when the demand is brisk. These weigh on an average 
about 55 stone, 14 Ib. to a stone ; and the price he receives 
is from 12/. to 134. a-head. ‘I was happy to find his opi 
nion regarding live and dead weight to coincide nearly with 
my own. When prime fat, he reckons on a sink of one-third 
only, on the live weight. He dislikes pumpkin fed beef, 
ro always insists on the animals which he purchases being 
fed, at least latterly, on maize. His —_ are high, 
much of his stock costing him above 2/. a- in road ex- 
penses; and he gives his head drivers 4s. 6d. a-day, with 
food for themselves and horses. His profits this season, 
he says, bave been very handsome, and the trade in 

is a good one to a y man, with sufficient capital, Town 
manure costs about 3d. a waggon load. 

‘* Horses, in all parts of the States and Canada, which I visit- 
ed, and I believe universally, are to be remarked as superior 
in the qualities of action, strength, and figure. It is rare 
to pass a farmer’s team, without noticing worthy of 
being transferred to any gentleman’s stud. are ki 
treated, well fed, and remarkably docile, of which 1 met 
with repeated instances, which would have not a little asto- 
nished our first rate English coachmen. They are in 
about 15 hands, or 15j, and cost from 10/. to 254. my 

“From Albany, I about 30 miles up the river, 
where I spent several days with a friend, and in his com- 
y exemined some farms, then on sale in his neighbour- 


** To afford some idea of the prices and returns of 
old farms in this district, I shall subjoin a few notes, which 
I made at the time of my visit. 


| _ “Ist, Captain Daverport’s farm on the east bank of the 
| Hudson. It contains 350 acres, 100 of which are in wood, 
‘ hemlock, or Canada pine (the bark of which is in general 
use for tanning), maple, beech, &c. The soil is partly ea 
partly sandy loam. A ion is a rich holm, on 
river side, and of the finest quality. he price demanded 
is 30 dollars, 7/. 10s. per acre; but it would probably be 
bought for 25 dollars, or 5!. 12s. The return might rea- 
| sonably be expected to reach 112/. 10s., clear of expenses, 
from the flat land, and 701. from the profit on a sheep stock, 
on the upper portion of the farm, in the whole 182/.20s. The 
| price would be, at 5/. 10s., 1875/., and an outlay on build- 
| ings, fences, and drains, of 10001. more, would still be with- 
in 3000/., for which you have a return of above 1861. In 
making this rough estismate I resolved to be moderate in 
estimating returns, and liberal in calculating outlay, and am 
ly satisfied that an industrious Scotch farmer would 
| realize a profit of 2001. a-year. 
** It is to be noticed also, that one-half of the timber might 
be at once sold off without any detriment to the farm, and 
| that I calculate upon the owner and his family drawing the 
ordinary articles of subsistence from the besides the 
above return. 


| 
| ad, Next to this farm, was that of Mr. Knickerbocker, 
| Contaning There is a fine holm also on this 


275 acres. 


of the Hudson, above Albany, and in 
nessee country, and the information which fon enabdled te 
rollect, from most respectable settlers in Michigan, as a faix 
sample of what is generally to be expected in the western 
: country, leaving such inferences to be drawn as the state- 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


~— 


Sally Setter then Ko, 1, This 

year, and the owner 
2001. mare would be required for houses, fences, &e. 
no more timber than is requisite for the use of the 
This farm seemed to be in very indifferent order.” — 
Agricultural Journal. —(To be continued.) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


. Iw the memoirs of Thomas Jefferson, late President of the 
United States, recently published, we are presented with the 
following estimate of the character of General Washington : 
—** His mind was great and powerful, without being of the 
first order ; his penetration strong, though not so acute as 
that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and, as far as he saw, 
no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, 
being little aided by invention or imagination, but sure in 
conclusion. Hence the common remark of his officers of the 
advantage he derived from councils of war, where, hearing 
all suggestions, he selected whatever was best ; and certainly 
no general ever planned his battles more judiciously. He 
was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the 
ealmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature tn his 
eharacter was prudence, never acting until every circumstance, 
every consideration, was. maturely weighed ; refraining, il 
be saw a doubt, but, when once decided, going through 
with his purpose, whatever obstacles o d. His integrity 
was most pure, his justice the most inflexible I had eve 
known ; no motives of interest or consanguinity of friendshi 
er hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was, indeed 
tm every sense of the words, a wise, a good, and a tman. 
His temper was naturally irritable and high-toned ; but re- 
fection and resolution had obtained a 
ascendancy over it. If, however, it broke its bonds, he was 
most tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses he war 
honourable, but exact; liberal in contributions to whatever 
promised utility ; but frowning and unyielding on all vision- 
ary projects, and all unworthy calls on his charity. His 
heart was not warm in its affections ; but he exactly calcu- 
lated every man's value, and gave him asolid esteem propor- 
tioned to it. His person, you know, was fine, his stature 
exactly what one would wish, his deportment easy, erect, and 
noble ; the best horseman of his age, and the most graceful 
figure that could be seen on horseback, Although in the circle 
of his friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, he 
took a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents were 
not above mediocrity, gy neither copiousness of ideas, 
nor fluency of words. Ln public, when called on for a suiden 
Opinion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. Yet he 
wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. 
This he had acquired by conversation with the world, for his 
education was merely reading, writing, and common arith- 
metic, to which he added surveying ata later day. His time 
teas employed in action chiefly, reading little, and that only in 
agriculture and English history, His correspondence became 
ner essarily extensive, and, with journalizing his agricultural 
proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. 
On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in no- 
thing bad, in few points indifferent; and it may truly be 
said, that never did nature and fortunecombine more perfectly 
to make a man great, and to place him in the same constel- 
lation with whatever worthies have merited from man an 
everlasting remembrance. For his was the singular destiny 
aud merit, of leading the armies of his country successfully 
through an arduous war, for the establishment of its inde- 
pendence ; of qentnetng its councils, through the birth of 9 
government, new in its forms and principles, until it had 
settled down into a quiet and orderly train; and of scrupu- 
lously obeying the laws through the whoie of his career, civil 
and military, of which the history of the world furnishes no 
other example.” 


Tus Buryine Berrte.—A foreign naturalist gives a very 
interesting account of the industry of this insect. He had 
often remarked, thatdead moles, when laid upon the ground, 
especially if upon loose earth, were almost sure to disappear 
in the course of two or three days often of twelve hours. 
To ascertain the cause, he placed a mole upon one of the 
beds in his garden. It had vanished by the third morning ; 
and on digging where it had been laid, he found it buried to 
the depth of three inches, and under it four beetles, which 
mas to have been the agents in this singular op aren 
Not iving any thing particular in the mole, he buried it 
at the end of six days, he found 
it swarming with maggots, apparently the issue of the beetles, 
which M. Gleditseh now naturally concluded had buried the 
earcase for the food of their future young. To determine 
these points more clearly, he put four of these insects into a 
glass vessel, half filled with earth and property secured, and, 
upon the surface of the earth, two frogs. In less than twelve. 
hours one of the frogs was interred by two of the beetles ; 
the other two ran about the whole day, as if busied in mea- 
suring the dimensions of the remaining corpse, which on the 
third day was also found buried. He then introduced a dead 
linnet., A pair of the beetles were soon engaged upon the 
bird. They began their operations by pushing out the earth, 
from under the bod 
and it was curious to see the efforts which the beetles made,, 
by dragging at the feathers of the bird from below, to pull it 
into its grave. The male, having driven the female away, 
continued the work alone for five hours. He lifted up the 


bird, changed its place, turned it and arranged it in the, 
grave, ond from time to time came out of the hole, mounted, 


sapon it, and trode it under foot, and then retired below, and 
walled it down. At length, 
saimgrrupted labour, it came 


and its head upon 


che earth beside the bird, without the smallest motion, as if 
to rest itself, for a full hour, when it again crept under the 
earth, ‘Phe next day, in the morning, the bird was an inch 
and a half under ground, and the trench remained open the 
whole day, the corpse seeming as if laid out upon a bier, sur- 
rounded with a rampart of mould, In the evening, it had 
sunk half an inch lower, and in another day the work was 
completed, and the bird covered. M. Gleditsch continued to 
add other small dead animals, which were all sooner or later 
buried ; and the result of his experiment was, that in fifty 
‘days four beetles had imterred, in the very small space of 
earth allotted to them, twelve carcases ; viz. four frogs, three 
small birds, two fishes, one mole, and two grasshoppers, 
besides the entrails of a fish, and two morsels of the lungs ot 
anox. In another yep a single beetle buried a mole 
forty times its own bulk and weight in two days. 


-Navication or tae Misstssipt.—The first seeam vessel 
which sailed on this mighty stream was in 1810, and the 
enterprise was considered extraordinary. In 1826 the steam 
navigation of the Mississipi had so improved in respect to 
facility and quickness, that fifty-one boats, of 28,916 tons, 
were employed. Since 1826 the amount has been prodi- 

iously increased, and the number of flat-boats and keels is 
calculation. 


Huncarian Funenars.—It is mentioned by Bright, in 
bis Travels in Lower Hungary, that the peasantry, and peo- 
ple generally, are iemarkable for the indulgence of the deepest 
and most lasting expressions of melancholy on the death of 
relatives and friends, ‘* While pursuing my journey in one 
of the roads of the country,”’ says the traveller, “ my atten- 
tion was drawn to a cottage on the opposite side of the way, 
at which preparations were made for a funeral. The deceased 
was a child, and the coffin, covered with a muslin drapery, 
and adorned with bows of pink ribbon, was placed before the 


cottage door ; a glass of holy water stood apart, in which a 
brush was immersed, and as a crowd of women and children, 


| with a few men, collected around, each sprinkled water from 
rm and habitual | 


the brush upon the coffin, and many placed themselves in 


| attitudes of prayer. Soon after, the priest and clerk arrived, 


when the latter sang several hymns. The priest then moved 
slowly on; and a young woman neatly dressed, with a long 
plait of hair hanging down her back, adorned with blue and 
red ribbons, gently raised the coffin on her head and followed. 
The rest of the party formed themselves in procession, and 
repaired to the place of interment. In some cases the ex- 
pression of sorrow has been carried so far at funeralsin Hun- 
gary, that the local authorities have interfered to check its 
excess. This was particularly remarkable in a decree of the 
magistrates of Hermanstadt, in 1790, strictly enjoining the 
ple to abstain from the custom of kissing the budy of the 
Soo. and prohibiting the friends from lying on the coffin 
during the celebration of the funera! service.” 
Bayonet.—The side arms used by infantry, and called 
bayonets, are thus denominated, because they were first made 
at Bayonne, in France. 


MOTHER OF SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 


Tue mother of Sir George Murray, ex-Colonial Secretary 
was Lad 
Earl of 
personal feature, of which the following history has been 


ship’s father, it is well known, took arms in the service of 
Prince Charles, in 1745, and was afterwards, along with 
Balmerino and Kilmarnock, condemned to lose his head, 
While he lay under sentence of death, his wife undertook 


ly, 80 as to form a cavity for its reception ; . 


tly wearied with this. 


to make personal intercession with George II. to procure 
his parden ; and, to increase the effect of her application, 
she took his Majesty by surprise, by appearing before him 
with all her thirteen children at her back, herself being then 
far arivanced in pregnancy of another child. As Lord Cro- 
mazty had only raised his men for Prince Charles, and had 
not, like Balmerino and Kilmarnock, taken an active part 
in the whole campaign; the King and Ministry, further 
moved no doubt by a consideration of his Lordship’s do- 
mestic circumstances, resolved that, since two only of the 
rebel Lords were deemed a sufficient sacrifice, Cromarty 
should be pardoned ; although, it is said, the King remarked 
that, for his part, he would rather have spared Balmeiino, 
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Augusta Mackenzie, daughter of George, third | 
romarty. ‘his lady bore all her life a remarkable | 


related to us by one of her surviving friends :—-Her Lady- | 


who, in his opinion, was the honestest, though the greatest, | 


rebel of the three. In consequence of the nervous sensations 


| 


of the Countess at this trying crisis, the child of whom she | 


was then pregnant was born wilis a blood-mark encircling 
her neck, sueh as might have been expected to mark the re- 
mains of the Earl, if he had fallen under the axe of the 
executioner. ‘This child, Lady Augusta Mackenzie, was 
married to Sir William Murray of Ochtertyre, and became 
the mother of the present possessor of that classic property, 
as well as of the esteemed ex-Secretary for the Colonies. Tc 
the last day of her life, this mark was observable upon hei 
aeck ; and it has been often seen by our venerable informant, 
who, as one of Lady Augusta’s most intimate friends, en- 
joyed ample opportunities of doing so, although it was always 
considered a matter of some delicacy during her ladyship's 
own lifetime. 


JrnusaLem.—From Carne’s general description of Jeru- 
salem, which is among the best I have seen, I extract the 

| following passage :—* It is difficult to find a place that con- 
| tains so many inhabitants and dwellings within so small a 
compass as Jerusalem ; they seem to cling with tenacity, and 
with some of their ancient fondness, to the very brink of the 
declivities on every side. Certainly, as in former times, the 
utmost use is made of every inch of ground; and nature 
has been very niggard in this respect. Ascending from the 
labyrinth of narrow streets, up a gentle acclivity, we found 
that the summit commanded a singular view of the interior 
of the city, amidst which appeared more ruinous and deso- 
late spots than could previously have been imagined. Di- 
rectly in front was a large reservoir of water, supplied from 


| 


the ancient cisterns, several miles distant, Steps led down 
the sides of this reservoir to the water, which forms now, as 
it did in past times, a chief resource of the surrounding in. 
habitants, during the dry weather, and was no doubt one of 
those pools so frequently alluded to in Scripture. It was 
thickly enclosed by dwellings on every side, and shut out 
from view, except from the immediate victnity, and was evi- 


‘dently hewn out of the rock. The flat terraged roofs of the 


city, the domes and minarets of the mosques, blended with 
the cupolas of the churches, came into view from this ruinous 
eminence, where the stranger might well sit for hours and 
muse on thé strange and various picture at his feet. There, 
to the east, stood the palace of Herod, amidst its gardens and 
Im trees, the home of the beautiful Mariamne, close to the 
aken spot, where is nowa mosque, and that mosque is now 
built on the ruins of a Christianchurch, To the left, on the 


Site of the tall and strong tower built by the Crusaders, and 


now garrisoned by the Turks, stood the palace of the King 
of Israel. Each solitary place around was once trodden or 
dwelt in by a prince or a prophet, and alike echoed to the 
splen‘lid prophecies of future glory or the warnings of unut- 
terable woe.” 

Gas.—The mode of adapting it to lighting our streets and 
houses was discovered by a Frenchman, an engineer, named 
Lebon, about twenty-five years ago, who gives the following 
particulars of the circumstances which first led to its appli. 
cation, It was about 1663, that Becher, a skilful chemist 
discovered that coal, when calcined in close vessels, yielded 
a kind of oil, resembling tar, and capable of serving for the 
same uses. Experiments made in 1758, in Alsace, for the 
extraction of this oil, proved that the calcined coal left in 
the retort was of excellent quality for melting iron, and for 
all domestic purposes. {n 1768, M. de Limbourg, having 
emyloyed the same processes at the forges of Theusc, in the 
principality of Lege, substituted for earthern retorts, which 
till then had been made use of, retorts of cast iron, which 
are more durable, and in which an opening may be made, 
rovided with a door for putting in and taking out the coal. 

rhese experiments were repeated with success in England 
and France. In the prosecution of them, it was found that, 
besides the solid and liquid products, there was disengaged 
an inflammable gas, composed of carbon and hydrogen, an] 
which was therefore denominated carburated hydrogen. In 
1799, Lebon conceived an idea of adapting this carburated 
hydrogen gas to a usesi purpose, and realized it the same 
year at Paris, by exb biting the interior of his house and 
garden illuminated with it, issuing from a large reservoir, 
where it underwent a slight «ompressure, and vas conducter 
to the lamps by small tubes turnished with cock:, that couly 
be opened at pleasure to light the gas, or closed to extinguish 
it. Lebon set up one of these apparatus, which he called 
Thermo lamps, at the Theatre de Loervois, where every body 
had un opportun:ty of seeing it for several months, Tt was 
the very same apparatus now employed in England, but 0. 
a much larger scale. The only difference is, that Lebon ob- 
ee m gas by the calcination of wood, and the English 

m coal. 


Mr. Caamsers cannot but advert with some surprise to certain 
articles lately published in a few of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
newspapers, in which this work, as well as some others, is de- 
uounced to the Stamp authorities as infringing upon the proper 
d in of the newspapers, and therefore liable, like them, to pay 
acertain duty. He is sorry to think that any one, even of those 
who, from circumstances, are apt to be prejudiced, should have 
so far mistaken his work as to suppose that he wuu/d degrade it 
by an admixture of the ephemeral interest of a paper. With 
the principles upon which other works are conducted, he has no- 
thing to do; but he may state, upon his own account, that, so far 
from wishing to circulate temporary or local intelligence, thereby 
evading any existing law, he is anxious to exclude every thing of 
the kind, and makes every effort to do so, which his own percep- 
tions and the indistinct language of the stamp laws will admit of. 
He wishes it to be clearly understood by all who may conceive 
themselves to have an interest in this question, that he trusts for 
the success of his work to its qualities as a moral and entertaining 
instructor of the mass of the people; and, in seeking that object, 
finds it necessary to steer just as widely as possible of the shee 5 
called newspapers. So far as his work is not original, it is com- 
posed of articles drawn from the wide field of general knowledge ; 
a field as mach wider than the limited range supeavised by the 
Stamp Authorities, as the country at large is wider than the court 
yard of the Custom-house. He may point out, as a proof of the 
sincerity with which he entertains this object, that he has never 
availed himself of the right, which seems to have been acquired 
prescriptively by unstamped literary periodicals, to notice the act 
ing of plays, the exhibition of works of art, the announcement ol 
books publishing and to be published, and the proceedings of 
learned societies. He abstains from these topics, because he does 
not choose that his work should depend upon an interest of the 
day ; and if such be his views respecting a species of intelligence 
which is at least allied to the enduring glories of the country, fu 
less is he likely to regard the trashy paragraphs which usually fill 
the columns of a newspaper—the solemn records of the numbers 
of drunkards who appear at the Police Office; of the chimney 
sweeps who fall from tall houses without being killed , of the most 
ordinary acts of humanity performed by the wealthy and the great, 
whose humanity costs nothing ; or perhaps the important informa- 
tion that the Town Council met, and had no business placed before 
it. With such stores at his command; as the whole field of exist- 
ing literature, all the wisdom and ethics of the past, and a regular 
detachment of criginal articles, he is as little tempted to invade 
the small region occupied by newspapers, as the man worth a plum 
is likely to filch from the man worth a farthing. 
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